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CHILDREN WITH PRIMARY BEHAVIOR DISORDERS AND THEIR 
PARENTS: A RORSCHACH INVESTIGATION! 


WOODROW WILBERT MORRIS AND ALMA L, NICHOLAS” 


The Iowa State Psychopathic Hospital and the State University of Towa Colle ge of Medicine 


INTRODUCTION 


While much has been reported with 
regard to the more outstanding char- 
acteristics of psychopathic personality 
and of children suffering primary be- 
havior disorders, at least two important 
problems have been seriously neglected. 
One of these is concerned with the sys- 
tematic evaluation of the personality 
structure and dynamics of such patients 
and the other with the genesis of such a 
personality structure. It will be the pur- 


pose of the present communication to 
study these two aspects of the problem 


by means of the Rorschach Method of 
psychodiagnosis. 

The two groups of patients are con- 
sidered together here since in previously 
reported studies in this series they have 
proved to be clinically similar. Thus, 
Gottlieb, et al state: 


These two diagnostic groups were 
separated arbitrarily on the basis of 
age, disturbances in patients of 16 
years or above being considered as 
psychopathic personality and dis- 
turbances in patients of 15 years or 
below as primary behavior disorders. 
Thus, on a descriptive level, the 
concept of psychopathic personality 
became an extension of the con- 
cept of primary behavior disorders 
in children... . © 


1Presented at the 1949 annual meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, Chi- 
eago, Illinios. 

*From the Division of Psychology. This paper 
is the sixth in a series of Studies in Primary 
Behavior Disorders and Psychopathic Person- 
ality, under the general direction of Jacques 
S. Gottlieb, M.D. 


Studies of similar nosological groups 
using various psychological tests have 
centered primarily toward an attempt 
to discover “signs”? which might be of 
assistance in diagnosis rather than any 
attempt to understand better the struct- 
ure of the personality thus designated. 
Thus Heuser™ reports a Rorschach in- 
vestigation of 28 military cases diagnosed 
as psychopathic personality and found 
13 “‘signs’’ which he felt were of value 
in the Rorschach picture of the psycho- 
path. Lindner™ on the other hand re- 
ports almost complete failure in his 
attempt to delineate “signs” of psycho- 
pathy with the exception of “sequence 
analysis”’ which he highly recommends. 

The function of the clinical psycho- 
logist in his use of such promising tech- 
niques as the Rorschach Method, how- 
ever, is far more important than the 
demonstration of “signs” which will dis- 
criminate pathological personalities from 
normal ones. While the latter function 
has its values, it too frequently leads to 
the misapprehension that Rorschach 
analyses can be done by the so-called 
“sign approach” leading merely to a 
diagnosis. It is obvious to those who 
have made extensive clinical use of the 
torschach that its essential value lies in 
the description of the basic structures 
and dynamics of personality; the delin- 
eation of the subject’s mode of intellect- 
ual approach to problem-solving, his in- 
tellectual efficiency, grasp on reality and 
so on, on the one hand, and his affective 
responsiveness to environmental stimu- 
li, his intrapsychic life, the manner in 
which he handles anxiety, his defenses 
in the face of strong emotions and of 
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paramount importance the reciprocal 
effects of the former upon the latter. It 
is this sort of approach which is too 
often missing in the personality in- 
vestigations of the several nosological 
groups. We shall attempt to make such 
an approach in the present paper with 
respect to the groups under considera- 
tion. 

In general, the development of prim- 
ary behavior disorders in children and 
psychopathic personalities in adults are 
viewed from two standpoints: (1) that 
which regards these personalities as 
constitutionally determined and hence 
genogenic, and (2) that which regards 
these personalities as based in the early 
experiences of the individual and hence 
psychogenic. It would also appear, how- 
ever, that a third viewpoint, one com- 
bining both the genogenic and the psy- 
chogenic, might also be considered. 
Studies by means of ehe electroencephal- 
ogram®: * ? have served to demon- 
strate the inheritance of pathophysiologi- 
ical processes in similar groups. In the 
present investigation it is proposed that 
the more psychological processes of per- 
sonality be investigated in order to shed 
additional light on the genetic problem. 


Mxrrnop 

The study employs a group of 46 
children and adolescents diagnosed as 
primary behavior disorder and their 
parents. The definition of primary be- 
havior disorder employed has been de- 
scribed elsewhere™. The group of pa- 
tients includes both sexes and range in 
age from 8 through 22 years with the 
mean age being 14 years. Thirty-four 
were males, 12 were females. The actual 
distribution of ages may be seen in 
Table 1. Intelligence as a factor was 
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controlled to the extent that no patients 
found to be feebleminded were included 
in the study. The range in I. Q. is from 
70 to 123. 

For purposes of this study each pa- 
tient referred to the Out Patient Clinic 
was accompanied by both parents and 
all three members of the family were ad- 
ministered the Rorschach method by 
one of the writers. As in previous studies 
in this series, criteria for inclusion in the 
present investigation were a composite 
record of the psychiatric, physical, neu- 
rologic, laboratory, and psychometric 
findings and a detailed social history. 
No cases were included in which exam- 
inations indicated a psychotic or neu- 
rotic condition. convulsive disorders 
including epilepsy, behavior disorders 
with somatic disease or mental deficiency. 
Each record was scored with reference 
to Hertz’ Frequency Tables“, summar- 
ized on the psychogram, and a brief 
interpretation written for the record. 

The literature to date reveals two gen- 
eral approaches which have been made 
in using Rorschach data experimentally: 
one of these is the statistical manipula- 
tion of the ‘raw’? Rorschach scores and 
percentages, and the other is the at- 
tempt to fit interpretative write-ups 
into a rating scale system for analysis. 
Neither of these is entirely  satis- 
factory since the former often leads 
to equivocal results, e.g., obtaining 
a significant difference between the 
number of whole responses while the 
percentage of whole responses does 
not show such a difference; and the 
latter is too subject to the differences in 
language used in writing reports by 
different writers, e.g., one may always 
mention the Rorschach evidence for the 
nature of “intellectual control’? while 


TABLE [| 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PATIENT GROUP BY 


N Age 


t 


l 
| 
1 
] 
] 


AcE LEVELS 


Age 


18 
19 
20 
21 


oo 
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another may only mention it when it is 
pathologically rigid, ete. In order to 
overcome these defects the writers de- 
vised a rating scale which, it was felt, 
had the advantages of being quantified 
and hence manipulable statistically and 

Fic. 1 


The variables listed below are to be rated on a scale from 0 to 5. 
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in addition was on the interpretative 
level. In addition to these considerations 
the definitions of the several variables 
were couched in Rorschach terminology. 
A sample of several of the variables is 
given in Fig. 1. 


Tue Rorscuacn RatTiInG SCALE INSTRUCTIONS AND TWO OF THE VARIABLES RATED. 


Each 


rating may be referred toa section of the normal curve. The ratings should 
be made as though the variables were on a continuum from the aspect 
mentioned first to the one mentioned second. Thus, Productivity of As- 


sociations is rated on 


a continuum 


‘ 


from “paucity” to ‘very produc- 


tive” as follows: ‘‘0” extreme paucity, “1'’ moderate paucity, ‘2”’ below 


average productivity, “3”? above average productivity, ‘4”’ 


ductive, and ‘'5” very productive. 


Variables 


1) Paucity-Productivity 


14) Emotional depth: 
Lacking-Labile 


It may be seen that the rating scale is 
so devised as to exclude the possibility of 
“dumping” doubtful cases in the middle 
since there are an even number of inter- 
vals. The instructions accompanying 
the rating form suggest referring the 
rating to a section of the normal fre- 
quency curve with the reference popula- 
tion being that of the normal population. 
Twenty variables were selected for 
study. These variables fall into three 
broad and somewhat overlapping cate- 
gories: (1) 12 essentially intellectual at- 
tributes, (2) 7 essentially emotional attri- 
butes, and (3) a single rating on a con- 
tinuum from extreme pathology to ex- 
cellent adjustment called ‘‘ Overall Path- 
ology.” 

The intellectual 
were the following: 


variables included 

1) Paucity vs. productivity of asso- 
ciations defined as the facility with which 
the subjects were able to call up associa- 
tions to the ink-blot designs. 

2) Emphasis on generalization in: ap- 
proaching problem-solving defined as 
the tendency and ability to organize and 
synthesize details into meaningful 
wholes. 

3) Emphasis on thinking which is pre- 
dominately concrete defined as the 


quite pro- 


Rating Seale 


2 3 


tendency and ability to attend to the 
more obvious details of the problem. 

4) Kmphasis on the finer nuances in 
problem-solving defined operationally 
as the tendency and ability to attend to 
the more precise and apparent 
aspects of the pr hlem, 


less 


5) Self-will determination defined as 
the tendency to ‘go beyond” the strict 
instructions in the Rorschach experi- 
ment and to employ the white spaces as 
stimuli. 


6) Rigidity vs. refinement of intel- 


lectual control. 

7) Accuracy of thinking based upon 
accuracy of perceptions insofar as their 
appositeness to reality is concerned. 

8) Efficiency of intellectual funetion- 
ing based upon the ratio of organiza- 
tional abilities to creative capacities. 

9) Stereotypy in the 


CESSES. 


thinking pro- 
10) Conventionality of thinking de- 
fined in terms of Rorschach norms and 
frequency values. ' 
11) Originality 
normatively. 


of thinking defined 


12) Originality of thinking defined 


qualitatively. 
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The more affective variables included 
the following: 

1) Personality type defined as the 
balance between extratensive and intro- 
versive tendencies. 

2) Inner maturity vs. immaturity de- 
fined as the level of maturity of the 
phantasy life. 

3) Emotional balance vs. imbalance 
defined the balance between con- 
trolled and more uncontrolled emotional 
reactivity. 

4) Depth of the emotional life based 
upon amount of affective participation 
in responding to affectively toned stim- 
uli. 

5) Disturbance in emotional respon- 
siveness defined as the extent to which 
behavior reflected a neurotic emotional 
disturbance reaction. 

6) Quality of the mood life on a con- 
tinuum from extreme dysphoria to ex- 
treme euphoria. 

7) Sensitivity and tact in reacting to 
environmental stimuli. 


as 


In addition, a single rating was made 
based upon the clinician’s overall im- 
pression of the Rorschach protocol and 
the psychogram as to its general indica- 
tions of the presence of extreme path- 
ology on the one hand or excellent ad- 
justment on the other. 

In rating each Rorschach record, re- 
ference was constantly made to avail- 
able norms, care being taken that no 
shifting in standards took place during 
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the total rating process. The forms were 
rated randomly excluding the possibility 
of bias entering into the rating if the 
members of families were rated together. 
Re-rating checks were made to assure 
consistency in standards and accuracy 
of ratings insofar as the “direction” of 
the scale was concerned. 

After trying various statistical meth- 
ods experimentally, analysis of variance 
proved to be the method of choice, since 
we afte interested here in the general 
question of whether or not the differ- 
ences obtained among the means of the 
members of the families on a given var- 
iable are significant of true differences, 
or may be explained in terms of chance 
fluctuations in random sampling. In 
other words, we want to test the hypoth- 
esis that among the members of the fam-- 
ily the mean ratings are random samples 
from the same population. The applica- 
tion of this technique follows that des- 
eribed by Lindquist“. Obviously it fol- 
lows that if this hypothesis is rejected it 
is required to take a second step, i.e. to 
apply a test of the significance of differ- 
ences between the individual means to 
determine which accounts for the ex- 
cessive variance. 


ReSsULTS 
The results of the analysis of intra- 
familial Rorschach ratings are to be seen 
in ‘Tables 2 and 3. Table 2 presents the 
data obtained by means of analysis of 
variance in the case of each of the more 


TABLE 2 


Resuvts or ANALYsISs OF VARIANCE APPLIED TO THE MEMBERS OF I 


(Intellectual 
Variable 


Productivity 
Generalization 
Concrete 
Precision 

Self Will 

Rigid control 
Accuracy 
Efficiency 
Sterotypy 
Conventionality 
Quan. Original 
Qual. Original 


* Italicized “F"’ values are significant at less 


AMILIES 
Variables) 


Mean Ratings 


Fa, 


than the 5% level. 


“E' values are not computed when less than unity 
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TABLE 3 
Resvutts Or ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE APPLIED TO MEMBERS OF FAMILIEs. 
(Emotional variables and “overall pathology’’) 


Variable 


Erlebnistypus 
Inner maturity 
Emotional balance 
Emotional depth 
Disturbance 

Mood quality 
Sensitivity 
Pathology 


TABLE 


copes 


Mean Ratings 
Fa Mo. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Means AMONG Famtty MEMBERS 


Variables 


Concrete 


Mean 


Differences 


Pt-Fa 0.5 


Pt-Mo oO. 
Fa-Mo 0 


Pt-Fa 
Pt-Mo 0.3 


Accuracy 


0 


Fa-Mo 0 


Pt-Fa 0 


Conventionality 


Pt-Mo 0.3! 


Fa-Mo 0 
Pt-Fa 


Sensitivity 


Pt-Mo 


Fa-Mo 67 


Pt-Fa 
Pt-Mo il 


20. Overall pathology 


Fa-Mo O06 


* Italicized ‘‘t’’ values are significant at less than the 5% level of confidence. 


intellectual variables; Table 3 presents 
the data on the more emotional factors 
and the overall ratings on pathology. 
In all but five of the variables the F 
value is such that we retain our hypoth- 
esis that insofar as each variable is con- 
cerned the offspring and their parents 
come from the same population, i.e. that 
any difference in variance is primarily 
due to chance fluctuations and do not 
represent true differences. 

In the remaining five instances it 
would appear that the obtained differ- 
ences are true ones and that on those 
variables one or more of the members 
deviates to a significant degree. In these 
cases a further step, that of computing 
the significance of differences between 
the three sets of means, was taken. The 
results of this analysis are presented in 
Table 4. 


The general results are strikingly con- 
sistent, ie., in 15 of the 20 variables the 
patients are similar to both of their par- 
ents. In two cases they differ significant- 
ly from their mothers and are more like 
their fathers while they are more like 
their mothers in only one instance. Jn 
the remaining variable the parents are 
the ones who are alike and differ- from 
their offspring to a significant degree. 

These results may also be viewed from 
the standpoint of the relation of the 
several central tendencies to what is 
normally expected in a healthy popula- 
tion. In general, these data may be seen 
graphically in Figs. 2 and 3, with the 
variables indicated along the baseline 
and the normally expected range in- 
dicated as falling between ratings of 
“2” and “3.” It should be noted that 
not all of the viriables may be depicted 
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thus, since in some instances a rating of 
0’ might indicate normalcy such as in 
the case of “Emotional balance v. Emo- 
tional imbalance” or ‘Mature intra- 
psychic life v. Immature intrapsychic 
life,’ nevertheless, the direction of the 
trends is dramatic. Again, some of the 
variables do not represent the same kind 
of distribution; for example Variable 10, 
Erlebnistypus, is an attempt to cata- 
logue by ratings a personality character- 
istic not regarded as on a continuum. 
By way of illustration, this variable was 
rated “0” in the case of a Rorschach 
protocol indicating extreme introver- 


siveness and “5” in the case of extreme 


J 
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extratensiveness with ambiequality and 
coarctation being rated “62” or “3” de- 
pending upon nuances in the psychogram 
regarded as throwing either of these de- 
signations one way or the other. This 
variable does not appear in the graph, 
therefore. The mean ratings of those 
variables represented in the profile are 
arranged so that a high rating signifies 
an excess and a low rating a deficit of 
the particular personality character- 
istic. Thus, a mean rating of 3.61 on 
variable 9 indicates excessive stereotypy 
of thinking; a rating of 1.09 on variable 
17 indicates a lack of social tact and 


sensitivity, ete. 


Pt. Fa. Mo. 
Legend 
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Discussion 

In discussing the nature of personality 
as seen by means of any cross-sectional 
technique we are confronted with the 
general questions: ‘‘ How did this person- 
ality get ike this? What were the factors 
which, working together, operated to 
produce such a personality structure?” 
The evidence amassed by clinical psy- 
chiatry, psychoanalysis, cultural anthro- 
pology, and social work lead us to make 
the presumption that personality is pro- 
duced by the familial and societal en- 
vironments in which the child grows up. 
Of these it is also good doctrine that the 
most important of these influences in 
shaping and conditioning personality 
characteristics are the interpersonal re- 
lationships of the child and his parents. 
This is true no matter what the inherited 
endowment of the individual may be. 
Given a defective inheritance, much can 
be done to produce a relatively stable 
adjustment in a child by proper early 
socialization conditioning; likewise given 
a perfect organism, maladjustment can 
be produced by inferior conditioning. 
This leads directly to our first hypothesis 
which may be stated as follows: If early 
socialization in the form of parental con- 
ditioning in addition to genogenie fact- 
ors are determinants in personality de- 
velopment, there should exist a com- 
munality of personality attributes among 
children and their parents. 

The data as presented in Tables 2 and 
3 and in Figures 2 and 3 point in pre- 
cisely this direction. The communality 
is, indeed, almost dramatic. Our data 
reveal that on 15 of twenty personality 
characteristics, what slight differences 
do exist are due to random sampling 
errors and are not indicative of true 
differences. Stated differently, on fifteen 
attributes the children and their parents 
come from the same population on each 
variable. This similarity of personality 
structure is even more marked when it is 
considered that in those cases in which 
the patients are not like both parents, 
they are always similar to one of them, 
with the exception of “Overall Path- 
ology.”” Thus, in the instance of con- 
creteness of thinking the patient group 
differs significantly from their fathers, 
but are similar to their mothers. In ac- 
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, curacy of thinking this is reversed in 
~ that the children appear to be similar to 


their fathers and to differ significantly 
from their mothers. 

“Overall Pathology” appears at first 
glance to be a special case since here the 
patients differ to a significant degree 
from both parents. In this character- 
istic it is the parents who are most alike. 
It is felt that this is a most significant 
finding and, hence, deserves special dis- 
cussion. 

Since the evidence favors the retention 
of our hypothesis that there is a com- 
munality of personality attributes among 
the members of the family group which 
leads in turn to corroborating the evi- 
dence in favor of the effects of early par- 
ental conditioning and /or inherited tend- 
encies in producing personality, the ex- 
planation for the special case of ‘ Overall 
Pathology” seems clear. It must be due 
to a cumulative effect of maladjustive 
personality characteristics obtained from 
parents who possess similar traits to vary- 
ing degrees. That is to say, if both par- 
ents are prone to make vague, easy gen- 
eralizations based upon insufficient evi- 
dence, it seems reasonable to assume 
that their offspring will not only do like- 
wise but may well show such an intel- 
lectual characteristic to a more marked 
degree than either parent taken separ- 
ately. We might refer to such an effect 
as a cumulative reinforcement effect in 
personality development. 

Since the children-patients are ex- 
tremely pathological on this rating var- 
iable (and so are their parents!), we 
should expect to find in the general 
structure of the intrafamilial personality 
configuration a patterning of attributes 
which deviates from expected norms for 
the normal, healthy mndividual. This 
is ob\ iously the case as presented graph- 
ically in Figures 2 and 3. 

General productivity is markedly de- 
creased from normal expectations and 
reflects in the family group a lack of 
motivation and an inability to call up 
a wealth of associations either due to a 
lack of energy or to a paucity of asso- 
ciational engrams. In the present case 
it would appear to be more a case of the 
latter in combination with a relatively 
poor ability to establish good interper- 
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sonal relationships and, hence, of poor 
motivation. The intellectual life is 
marked by excessive generalization in 
the thinking processes. While this is 
frequently a pattern found among groups 
with superior intellectual capacities, 
artists, philosophers and the like, a qual- 
itative investigation of the generaliza- 
tions of the present groups reveals them 
to be vague, easy ones. ‘Thus, of the 
Rorschach patterns which indicate this 
characteristic, an average of 72 percent 
were vague, easy or inaccurately per- 
ceived. Consequently, this would seem 
to indicate a tendency to generalize on 
the basis of superficialities and upon in- 
adequate stimuli as opposed to a more 


carefully organized approach representa- 


tive of a high level of abstract thinking. 
As groups the family members are capa- 
ble of giving adequate consideration to 
the practical considerations of everyday 
living and to combine with their loose 
generalizations an average amount of 
concreteness. Attention to the finer 
nuances in problem-solving is below 
normal expectations undoubtedly due 


to the aforementioned approach by gen- 


eralization.  Self-will determination is 
markedly lacking in all the members of 
the family groups. This latter factor in 
the Rorschach method is based in part 
upon the responses involving white 
spaces. Our interpretation of the extreme 
lack of such percepts in the present 
groups is based upon Beck’s statement 
to the effect that “fin the healthy and 
intelligent. individual, it stands for a 
resolution and perseverance that carry 
him through, in spite of obstacles and 
disappointments, to a well understood 
objective.”” Our families quite obviously 
are lacking this sort of resolution and 
perseverance. 

The literature on psychopathy reveals 
a general agreement that there is no 
correlation between the presence of the 
syndrome and intelligence; psychopaths 
may be dull owthe one. hand or decidedly 
superior individuals on the other hand. 
Our findings corroborate this concept 
since the family members tend to fall 
within the average range in accuracy of 
thinking. By inference this has the 
further connotation of an adequate grasp 
on reality and serves to exclude the 
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possibility of psychosis at the time of 
examination. While these appear to be 
individuals of average general mental 
abilities, there is a marked inefficiency 
of intellectual functioning due primarily 
to a strong drive to impress others with 
their abilities which, since they are lack- 
ing in creative capacities, lends a hollow 
quality to their intellectual life. This is 
further emphasized by the marked ster- 
eotypy evident in their thinking pro- 
cesses. There is no evidence in general of 
neurotic rigidity and constriction in the 
conscious, voluntary intellectual con- 
trol pattern; here the control factors fall 
almost entirely within the range of 
normal. Commonality of thinking, an 
index to intellectual and social adapta- 


’ bility, is clearly below normal and serves 


to focus the spotlight upon the basic 
defect underlying the thinking of this 
type of personality. That is to say, they 
reveal an inaptitude for participating in 
the conventional or common thinking of 
society. This may certainly be inter- 
preted at least as the uncooperative atti- 
tude and is not incompatible with de- 
linquency. As might be expected from 
all of the foregoing, these subjects reveal 
little or no originality in their thinking 
which places additional meaning on the 
findings indicative of inflexibility and 
lack of creativity. When it is expressed, 
however, it is not particularly deviant 
insofar as quality is concerned. 

In the affective sphere, inner maturity, 
that is a mature state of development of 
the inner life of fantasy and creativity, 
is decreased from normal and there is an 
excess of the more immature which is 
suggestive of a fixation at a more in- 
fantile level of psychic development. 
Their responsiveness to emotionally 
toned stimuli emanating from their sur- 
roundings is markedly imbalanced, labile 
and often unpredictable, reflecting a 
fairly high degree of egocentricity in the 
personality configuration. With the ex- 
ception of the mothers, emotionality is 
inclined to be superficial and lacking in 
depth; the fathers tending to fall at the 
lower limit of normal depth of feeling 
while the children are distinctly below 
average. Reactions which may be char- 
acterized as neurotic emotional dis- 
turbance are minimal and at most are 
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only suggestive since the children and 
their fathers show disturbance reactions 
which are at the top limit of normal; the 
mothers seem entirely to fall within 
normal limits. The general mood of all 
three family members is on the dysphoric 
side and suggests an attitude akin to 
looking “‘through a glass darkly” in their 
view of the world. Tact and sensitivity 


is decreased among: the children and’ 


their fathers, the mothers revealing sig- 
nificantly greater tact which also falls 
within normal limits of expectation. The 
personality type tends to be coarcted for 
all of the family members although the 
mothers reveal a slight tendency in the 
direction of extratensiveness which ts in 
keeping with their more nearly normal 
depth of emotionality and relative ab- 
sence of neurotic emotional disturbance. 

In summary, then, the general char- 
acteristics of personality attributes bear 
out our hypothesis that since the fathers 
and mothers do reveal a series of psycho- 
pathological personality traits to vary- 
ing degrees, the children usually show- 
ing an exaggeration of these personality 
deficiencies on the individual trait rat- 
ings, the reason for the significantly 
greater pathology among the children is 
probably due to what we have termed a 
cumulative reinforcement effect in person- 
ality development. 

The foregoing analysis still leaves at 
least one problem unexplained in our 
data if our basic premise of the im- 
portance of early conditioning is to 
be maintained. That is the question of 
why the mothers and fathers are so 
strikingly similar. Obviously they could 
not have had such a basic effect on each 
other during the socialization exper- 
iences of marriage (they do not strike us 
as that type of personality). We are left 
with the possibility that each marriage 
partner must have had relatively similar 
early parental and environmental condi- 
tioning experiences as children and per- 
haps similar endowments and that some- 
how a selective factor operated in their 
choice of each other as mates. 

Various investigators of the factors 
involved in the selection of marriage 
partners have reported evidence that 
homogamy rather than heterogamy is 
the rule. The types of psychological 
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characteristics studied can be classified 
as intellectual, temperamental, or atti- 
tudinal. With respect to intellectual 
factors, the correlations in intelligence 
between husband and wife are positive. 
Jones“ found a correlation of .598 in 
similarity of intelligence as measured by 
the Army Alpha test, for example; others: 
have reported correlations ranging from 
42 to .56. 

Correlations in the area of attitudes 
range from .38 to .76. Terman ob- 
tained answers from 792 couples con- 
cerning congeniality of tastes and inter- 
ests. On items tapping attitudes toward 
social conventions, recreation, religion, 
demonstrations of affection, friends, 
caring for children, and philosophy of 
life, agreements ranged from 93 per cent 
to 96 per cent when all essential agree- 
ments are combined against essential 
disagreements. 

Penrose“ states that for “one mental 
hospital in Canada, the frequency of 
both husband and wife being admitted 
with a psychotic illness was much great- 
er than chance.” From this he concludes 
that assortative mating does exist with 
respect to traits which form part of the 
background of mental disease. Slater @” 
and Woodside“ interviewed and admin- 
istered tests of temperamental traits to a 
group of neurotic soldiers, a group of 
soldiers from the general wards of a hos- 
pital and the wives of both groups. Of 
the first fifty couples in each group, the 
incidence of neurosis was found to be 
twice as high among the wives of the 
neurotic soldiers as among the wives of 
the non-neurotic soldiers. 

In summarizing the research in the 
area of mental resemblances between 
husbands and = wives, Richardson“ 
makes the following generalization :‘‘ The 
correlations are higher in the intellectual 
and attitudinal traits than in traits of 
temperament. None of the correlations, 
even in temperament, are reliably nega- 
tive, as the theory of the attraction of 
opposites would require.”’ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Forty-six children and adolescents, 
selected because they fit the classifica- 
tion of primary behavior disorder in 
children or psychopathic personality, 
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and their parents were studied by means 
of a specially devised rating scale in the 
rating of which Rorschach protocols 
were used as the sole source of informa- 
tion about their personality structures. 
The data obtained from the rating scales 
were analyzed by means of analysis of 
variance techniques in order to test the 
hypothesis that the individual family 
members are homogeneous on the several 
variables studied. A second hypothesis 
derived from the data concerned the 
question of whether or not the early soe- 
ializa on conditioning and inherited 
characteristics of children of pathological 
parents had a cumulative conditioning 
effect upon the nature of personality de- 
velopment in the children. In the course 
of the latter discussion the structure of 
the intrafamilial personality configura- 
tion was described in detail. Evidence is 


presented to account in part for the sim- 
ilarity between the parents based upon 
a selective factor in the selection of mar- 
riage partners. 

On the basis of the present data, the 
following conclusions may be drawn: 


1) On fifteen of the twenty personal- 
ity variables studied, there appears to be 
evidence that significant homogeneity 
exists among all three members of the 
family groups. On four other variables 
it has been shown that homogeneity 
exists between the children and at least 
one parent. 

2) Since in one variable, the rating on 
“Overall Pathology,” the children differ 
significantly from both parents, all three 
members of the family being extremely 
pathological however, evidence is pre- 
sented to support the contention that 
this greater pathology in the children is 
due to a reinforcement ¢ rhe ct 
in the personality development of child- 
ren by parents possessing pathological 
personality traits to varying degrees. 

3) The general structure of the person- 
ality of subjects diagnosed as behavior 
disorder or psychopathic personality is 
described quantitative evi- 
dence. It is felt that this description fits 
closely that prevalent in much of the 
literature based on more informal kinds 
of evidence. 

4) In the light of the latter result, it 
would appear that the study also sheds 


cumulative 


based on 
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light on the validity with which person- 
ality attributes may be discerned by 
means of the Rorschach method. 

These conclusions are presented with- 
in the framework of a_ psychological 
theory which regards the genesis of per- 
sonality attributes as based in multiple 
sources. Personality development in- 
volves a constellation of factors of which 
the psychogenic and genogenic are only 
two. Projected research plans call for 
studies aimed at the more physiogenic 
factors, factors based in social elements, 
and combined research aimed at eventu- 
ally partialling out psychogenic and gen- 
ogenic factors. It is felt that the presence 
of pathology in certain of the character- 
istics revealed by the Rorschach method 
are psychogenic in origin, some are quite 
possibly genogenic. The Rorschach tech- 
nique, like most psychological tools, can- 
not reflect the total etiology; research 
carried on jointly with the Rorschach 
and, for example, the electroencephalo- 
graph may assist in the clarification of 
some of these problems. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The ability to differentiate character- 
istics between the sexes cosmetically, 
structurally, anatomically and psychol- 
ogically is of decided importance in the 
sex adjustment of the individual. Aware- 
ness of these sex characteristics is a step 
in building healthy and mature attitudes 
and in eliminating undesirable ones. It 
is, therefore, advisable to determine 
what conditions favor or contribute to 
the development of this capacity in an 
individual. Since the socio-economic 
level of a person’s environment is a factor 
in general personality development, it 
has been selected as the determinant to 
be studied in respect to a facet of per- 
sonality in this paper. 

In studying a level of genetic develop- 
ment in children, it is important to ob- 
tain facts supplied by the children them- 
selves, if possible. To do this, one must 
use methods for meeting children on 
their own level of expression. Projective 
methods, generally, and drawings of 
children, specifically, have been suc- 
cessfully used to study personality de- 
velopment and deviations (1, 5, 6, 7, 8). 
Even at an early age, children become 
aware of the cultural taboos in noting 
sex differences so that this study might 
be considered a measure of the cultural 
restrictions in expressing awareness of sex 
differentiation between socio-economic 
levels. 

Our present interest originated during 
use of the Goodenough draw-a-man test 


with children for the measurement of in- 
tellectual level. Persistent evidences of 
the possibility that projective material 
was frequently offered for further study 
beyond that of evaluation of intelh- 
gence, finally convinced us of the need to 
concentrate on one area of the problem. 
Goodenough made observations on the 
sexual differences between the man 
drawing produced by boys and girls, but 
confined this to the differences shown as 
related to the femininity or masculinity 
of the individual child projected on the 
man drawing™. Morris“ has offered 
methodological and some normative 
data in appraising drawings of children. 
From a perusal of the children’s draw- 
ings and after studying the background 
and identifying material available, it 
became apparent to us that other var- 
iables were operating. To this end we 
decided to explore the socio-economic 
level of the child. On the basis of these 
observations, the hypothesis was made 
concerning the differences in the ways 
that children in different socio-economic 
levels express awareness of sex charact- 
eristics pictorially and verbally. 

We have investigated the problem 
from a different approach and developed 
a procedure more along the lines of a 
draw-a-person test than is confined by 
the draw-a-man test of Goodenough. 
Since verbal responses are more symbolic 
and more subject to conscious manipu- 
lations than graphic projections, p. 21, 
it was found that a substantial amount 
of material expressed graphically was 
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ignored verbally. Because of this, in- 
dividual interviews were used to sub- 
stantiate the material pictorially pre- 
sented by the children in the attempt to 
get as much objective information from 
them as possible. Moreover, our tech- 
nique was used in a group procedure in 
order to facilitate the acquisition of a 
larger sample. 

The authors assume there is a differ- 
ence in expressing awareness of sex char- 
acteristics through the use of drawings 
and by interviews between children of 
different socio-economic levels. We in- 


vestigated the objective expression of 
the awareness of sex differences accord- 
ing to the following criteria: 


(1) The number of sex characteristics 
actually drawn, e.g., hair, basic 
clothing, physical differences, 
cosmetic - facial differences, spec- 
ific items of clothing, accessories, 
etc. 

“‘Tdentification’’, that is, the sex 
of the first drawing in relation to 
the sex of the subject and in rela- 
tion to the sex of the larger draw- 
ing. 

The difference between covert 
and overt sex characteristics, 
that is, difference between what 
the subject actually drew as 
against what he revealed in the 
interview as being significant in 
determining the sex of the draw- 
ings. 


A later paper will be concerned with 
normative date for this group, draw-a- 
person technique to be used with child- 
ren. These norms will be established 
separately for boys’ and girls’ drawings 
in respect to the characteristics that are 
influenced by sex differences of the sub- 
ject. Where we find no difference, norms 
for children in general will be deter 
mined. In other words, this present 
study may therefore be considered a pilot 
study for a more comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the objective and pro- 
jective properties of the draw-a-person 
technique for children. 


MerHODS AND PRocEDURES 
The classifications used in a Louisville 
study™ for determining socio-economic 
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level on which class differences can be 
based give a sufficient number of social 
levels for investigation. These classifica- 
tions are based on the following criteria: 
average year schooling, average rental 
values, percent dwellings with more than 
1.5 persons per room, ete. Differences in 
socio-economic levels were based on the 
residential location of the children. To 
establish an objective basis for ascertain- 
ing socio-economic differences, the neigh- 
borhood areas as set up by the Planning 
and Zoning Commission of the city of 
Louisville in association with the De- 
partment of Sociology of the University 
of Louisville as determined by various 
socio-economic characteristics of the 
1940 census was used. These neighbor- 
hoods were divided into five classifica- 
tions: (A) upper, (B) upper middle, (C) 
middle, (D) lower middle, (2) lower. 
Only those children living in areas classi- 
fied as (A) upper, (C) middle, and (E) 
lower were used to obtain an adequate 
sample of three sharply defined levels of 
socio-economic classes in order to avoid 
over-lapping. 

Schools were selected in areas (A), 
(C), or (FE) so that the school would 
draw enrollment from at least one of the 
levels. At least two schools, and some- 
times three or four were used to supply 
children from each socio-economic level 
so that no level would be represented by 
only one individual school or the pre- 
vailing philosophy (bias) of that school. 
In each school used, all third grades 
participated so that no one individual 
personality of any teacher would effect 
the results obtained from that particular 
school. 

Prior to administration, class lists 
(supplied by individual teachers accord- 
ing to mimeographed instructions) from 
the schools were obtained with the fol- 
lowing information: child’s full name, 
birth date, intelligence quotient made on 
the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability 
Test. Using the above information home 
locations were plotted and children liv- 
ing in areas (B) and (D) were deleted 
from the list. 1Q distributions were made 
for all three levels and only those child- 
ren of average intelligence (with IQs 
between 90 and 110 inclusive) were re- 
tained on the list. Children for inter- 
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viewing were thus designated prior to 
administration of the tests. Each child 
was given two sheets of paper (8'4” by 
11’) and asked to put one sheet in his 
desk and to have the other sheét and a 
sharpened pencil ready for use. These 
instructions were then given: ‘‘Draw a 
person, draw a whole person; take your 
time and draw the best person you 
ean.” They were further assured that 
this was not to see how well they could 
draw but to see how they could draw a 
person. This task took approximately 
10 minutes, but the class waited until 
all of the children bad completed their 
drawing and labeled it (1—full name of 
child). Drawing 1 was then put away 
and the second sheet brought forth. The 
children were then told: “There are two 
kinds of persons—some of you drew a 
boy or a man, and some of you drew a 
girl or a woman. This time you are to 
draw the other kind of person. Those of 
you who drew a boy or a man, will now 
draw a girl or a woman, and those of you 
who drew a girl or a woman will now a 
boy or a man.” They then identified 
this drawing as (2—full name of child) 
approximately 10 minutes after initiation 
of second drawing. Both drawings were 
collected after the children checked their 
identifying data. The children were then 
told that the examiner would now talk 
to some of the children individually 
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about their drawings and that, as there 
would not be sufficient time to talk to all 
of them, just randomly selected child- 
ren, that is, every third or fourth child 
would be chosen. However, those child- 
ren who fulfilled the criteria for this in- 
vestigation, that is: 1) were in the age 
group between 8 and 10; 2) had an Otis 
IQ of between 90 and 110; and 3) had 
residence in (A) or (C) or (E) socio- 
economic levels were actually chosen. 

Interviewing was conducted privately, 
outside the class room, immediately after 
the drawing procedure and consisted of 
the following questions asked concerning 
the first drawing and then the second 
drawing: (1) What is this? (2) What 
about this drawing shows it is a boy or 
a girl? (3) How old is this boy (girl)? (4) 
Who is this boy (girl)? (5) Is it anyone 
you know? (6) Does he (she) have a 
name? (7) Specific questioning as to 
features which were not verbalized in 
answer to question 2 and reactions were 
noted. 


SUBJECTS 


Table I shows the classification of sub- 
jects according to socio-economic levels, 
sex, 1Q, and chronological age. It will 
be noted that the various groups are for 
all practical purposes equated according 
to the fundamental variables. 


TABLE 1 


ComposiITION OF PopuLaTIon By Sex, Acr, anp IQ Accx 


Sex of 
Subjects 


Socio- 
economic 


Level 


Boys 
Girls 
Total 


UPPER 


Re VS 
Girls 
Total 


(( 
MIDDLE (C 


Boys 
Girls 
Total 


LOWER 


Boys 
Girls 
Total 


RDING TO Socio-Economic LEVELS 


Mean 
Otis 
IQ 


Standard 
Deviation 


103 
100 
101 


99 
100 
100 


OS 
ta) 
OS 


100.5 
99.0 
99.0 
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RESULTS 

Table IIL shows the relationship be- 
tween the sex of the subject and the sex 
of the first figure drawn for the various 
socio-economic levels, and X?2=17.84 
reflects a real sex difference as the girls 
drew the same sex first more often than 
the boys. However, X*=3.79 indicates 
that the differences between the econ- 
omic levels could be due to chance, 
while X° =.04 and X° =3.82 indicate that 
differences between these socio-economic 
levels in all probability are due to chance. 
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Table III shows the relationship be- 
tween the sex of the subject and the 
larger figure drawn for various socio- 
economic levels. The girls drew their 
own sex larger more often than the boys 
and this difference between the sexes is 
reliable; however, the differences be- 
tween the economic levels are probably 
due to chance. 

Table IV shows the relationship be- 
tween the socio-economic level and the 
overt responses verbalized and between 
covert characteristics drawn for the male 


TABLE 2 
Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SEX OF THE SUBJECT AND THE First FigurE Drawn ror VARIOUS 
Socio-Economic LEVELS 


Total 
First 
Figure 
Drawn 


Same 

Subjects Sex 
86° 
74 


97 i 


All Subjects 
Boys 
Girls 


74 
70 
64 
Ie 2 S6.: 


Total Boys 


Keon. Level A 
“ “ (° 


Total Girls 97 .: 
Keon. Level A 95 
< =s 2: 95 


= woe 100 


86. ¢ 
RS 


93 .¢ 


Total Subjects 
Keon, Level A 
«“ “oo 


“ kK 


TABLE 
THE SUBJECT 


Tue ReLationsuie BETWEEN THE SEX OF 


ror Various Soci 


Total 

Larger 
Figure 
Drawn 


Draw 
Subjects Larger 
153 
73 
SO 


All Subjects 
Bovs 
Girls 


52 
SO 
153 


34 


All Economic Levels 
Level 43a. 

” C 61 

“é kK » 


62 


0-EcONoMi 


Same S 


1 


66.7 


66.7 


Per Cent Probability 
That Results 
Are Due To 


Opp. 
; Chance 


sex 


13.7 Less than 
26.0 1 in 1,000 
i) X?=17.84 


16 in 100 
X?=3.79 


More than 
9 out of 10 
N= .04 


14 in 100 
X?*=3.83 


3 
AND THE LARGER FieurE Drawn 


sEVELS 


Per Cent pee 
Probability 
That Results 
Are Due To 


Chance 


OX Opp. Sex 
Drawn 


Larger 


Less than 
1 in 1,000 
X?= 13.41 


19 in LOO 
X?=1.46 
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subjects. Here X?=11.16 indicates that 
among boys, socio-economic level is re- 
lated to the number of covert character- 
istics drawn for the opposite sex draw- 
ing. X*=.73 reflects that among boys, 
the number of verbal responses was less 
than the drawn characteristics regard- 
less of socio-economic level for the op- 
posite sex drawing. X*=8.13 might in- 
dicate that among boys, the socio-econ- 
omic level is related to the number of 
covert characteristics drawn for the same 
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sex drawing. However, X?=.013 would 
indicate that among boys, the number of 
verbal responses was less than the drawn 
characteristics regardless of socio-econ- 
omic level both for the same sex and the 
opposite sex. 

Table V shows the relationship be- 
tween the socio-economic level and the 
overt responses verbalized and between 
covert characteristics drawn for the 
female subjects. X*=6.05 and X?=3.88 
show that the relationship of the socio- 


TABLE 4. 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Socio-Economic LEVEL 


AND Overt REsPONsEs VERBALIZED ABD 


BETWEEN AND Covert CHARACTERISTICS DRAWN 
MALE SUBJECTS 


Same Sex Figure 


Probability 
That Results 
Are Due to 


Socio- N 
Economic 
Level 


Average 
Per 
Figure Chance 
Covert Characteristics Drawn 

All Males 73 


3.89 2 in 100 
Econ. Level A I ‘ f 


3 
3.10 
3.44 
4.69 
rk 


( 34 
y 29 
Per Cent Increase from A t 


(n=2 


“ “ 


Overt Responses Verbalized 
All Males 7: 
Keon. Level A 10 
e oT, as 34 

> 29 


oe] 


99 in 
2 


thor 


~ 


(n =2) 


toe 


TABLE 
LEVEL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Socio-Economi 
BETWEEN COVERT 


X?=8.13 


100 
O13 


Opposite Sex Figure 


Probability 
That Results 
Are Due To 
Chance 


A verage 
Per 
Figure 


3.33 6 in 1,000 
2.70 XN? =11.16 
2.76 (n =2) 
4.5 


HOG 


69 in 100 
X?= .73 
(n =2) 


to bobo te 


5. 
REsPONSES VERBALIZED 
DRAWN 


AND OVERT AND 


FEMALE SUBJECTS 


Same Sex Figure 


Pri »bability 
That Results 
Are Due 


Socio- 
Economic 
Level 


Average 
Per 
Figure Chance 
Covert Characteristics Drawn 
All Females SO 3.86 
Keon. Level A 2 3 
= = Cc 23 4 
i = k 33 4 
Per Cent Increase A to FE 40.46 


O04 X? 
13 


27 


(n =2) 


Overt Responses Verbalized 
All Females sO 2 
Econ. Level A 24 2 Xx? 
” ~ SS 23 3 (n =2) 
9 


Spans 1D 33 7 


To 


49 in 1,000 
6.05 


71 in 100 
70 


Opposite Sex Figure 


Probability 
That Results 
Are Due To 
Chance 


Average 
Per 
Figure 


15 in 100 
X? =3_88 
(n =2) 


68 in 100 
X? = .79 


(n =2) 
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economic level for girls is not so clearly 
indicated. The same sex figure is sig- 
nificant to the 5° level-of significance 
but not the opposite sex drawing. X*= 
.70 and X*=.79 indicate that socio- 
economic level is not related to the num- 
ber of overt responses verbalized either 
for the same sex drawing or the opposite 
sex drawing. 
DIsCUSSION 

Concerning the relationship between 
the sex of the subject and the first figure 
drawn, three-quarters of the boys (54 of 
73) and nearly all of the girls (78 of 80) 
drew their own sex first. Socio-economic 
level apparently is unrelated to which 
sex would be drawn first. From this 
data we might infer that girls between 
the ages of 8 and 10 (the so-called “‘lat- 
ency period’’) “identify”? more with their 
own sex than boys between 8 and 10. 

Regarding the relationship between 
the sex of the subject and the larger 
figure drawn: boys are almost evenly 
divided (38 of 73) as to whether they 
drew their own sex larger or the opposite 
sex larger, while girls were more inclined 
to draw their own sex larger (64 of SO). 
There is a real difference between the 
sexes in this respect. However, socio- 
economic level again was unrelated to 
which sex was drawn larger, all differ- 
ences being due to chance. From this 
data, we might infer that this tendency 
for the girls to ‘identify’? more with 
their own sex than the boys do, is further 
strengthened by the greater amount of 
space girls use to portray their own sex, 
while at the same time they tend to draw 
the male smaller. Furthermore, we found 
that about half the boys (86 of 73) drew 
full-faced figures and half (37 of 73) drew 
profile figures regardless of the sex of the 
figure drawn. Among the girls, however, 
three-fourths (61 of 80) drew full-faced 
figures and only one-fourth (19 of 80) 
drew profile figures for both sexes. So 
that, in addition, girls draw the full face, 
which may offer an opportunity to give 
more attention to facial detail. Addition- 
al data is being investigated to determine 
objectively at what age this “identifica- 
tion’’ and preference begins to show itself 
and if it is related to any of the Freudian 
psychosexual stages. We feel that there 
is some relationship to the amount of 
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space the child uses in drawing his own 
sex or the opposite sex, and to whether 
the drawing is full-face or profile, and 
also to the location of the drawing on the 
sheet. All of these variables are being 
further investigated in a larger norma- 
tive study. 

Regarding the relationship between 
the socio-economic level and the overt 
responses verbalized and between covert 
characteristics drawn for the male sub- 
jects: socio-economic level is related to 
the covert characteristics drawn by the 
boys for both figures. For boys and girls, 
however, a larger number of sex charact- 
eristics were shown in the drawings of 
their own sex. The number of responses 
verbalized did not differ significantly 
for the 3 socio-economic levels. Thus, 
we might infer that concerning different 
socio-economic levels, boys from socio- 
economic level (A) compared to boys 
from level () include more sex char- 
acteristics on their drawings of their own 
sex compared to the number they draw 
ior the opposite sex. 

Like the boys, socio-economic level is 
probably related to the number of covert 
characteristics: drawn by girls. This is 
clearly indicated for their own (female) 
sex figure, though doubtful for their 
male figure, and like the boys, the girls 
show no relationship between i 
economic level and overt 
verbalized. 


sOCc1O- 
responses 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Of 73 boys, ages 8 to 10, 74°, drew 
their own sex first. 
Of 80 girls, 97°, drew their own sex 

first. 

Statistically significant at 
Level of Confidence. 
However, slight differences in socio- 
economic level were due to chance. 
52°, of boys drew their own sex larger. 
SO‘, of girls drew their own sex larger. 
Statistically significant at the 1° 
Level of Confidence. 
Again, slight differences in socio- 
economic level were due to chance. 
For boys, socio-economic level was re- 
lated to the number of characteristics 
drawn for both figures of their own 
and opposite sex with more items be- 
ing included for their own sex figure. 


the 1% 
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4. As we change from socio-economic 

level (A) upper to level (£2) lower 
there was a statistically reliable in- 
crease in characteristics drawn. 
However, the number of responses 
verbalized in interview did not differ 
significantly for these socio-economic 
levels. 
All of the above (Nos. 3, 4, 5) were 
true for the girls except that there 
was no statistically reliable difference 
in the number of characteristics 
drawn for their opposite sex figure. 
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CHARACTERISTICS IN HYPNOTICALLY-INDUCED 


HOSTILITY 
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Washington Unive rsity School of Medicine 


INTRODUCTION 


Rorschach® early described the sig- 
nificance of white space selection (S) in 
response to the stimulus cards as ‘ 
positional tendency’; and Beck™, more 
recently, emphasized that “ the 
personality significance of white space 
selection includes always a nucleus of 
contrariness.” The present experimental 
design represented a method for exam- 
ining: experimentally this relationship 
between Rorschach responses and other 
behavior of individuals in specific con- 
flict situations involving “opposition” 
or “contrariness” feelings. The tech- 
nique of hypnosis was selected to alter 
the intensity of these feelings, which we 
now shall term ‘“‘hostility.”” By means of 
artificially induced conflict in subjects 
and repeated administration of the Ror- 
schach method, the design permitted 
an objective measure of changes, if any, 
paralleled by psychiatric interview mat- 
erial. Thus, there was a preliminary 
selection of subjects, those who were 


“op- 


selected .were examined by the Ror- 
schach method, re-examined immediate- 
ly following the induction of hostility 
and conflict, and twice more after re- 
moval of the suggestion. 


PROCEDURE 


All but one of the subjects were vol- 


unteers answering a 
search subjects. 
made in 


classes. 


request for re- 
An announcement was 

several first-year psychology 
Students interested in receiving 
sixty-five cents an hour as research sub- 
jects were asked to report for a prelim- 
inary interview at the campus health 
service.! They were not informed in ad- 
vance that this would involve hypnosis. 
JG, a graduate nurse, had been used 
prior to this project in a demonstration 
of hypnosis and readily agreed to take 
part in the experiment. 

' Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr, 
W. B. Webb, Department of Psychology, Wash- 
ington University, for his assistance in interesting 
the students in this research project. 
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Students reporting were given a brief 
psychiatric interview by one of the in- 
vestigators (RMC). Individuals who 
appeared obv iously hostile or severely 
neurotic were not accepted as subjects. 
Each student wrote a brief story about 
each of five TAT cards (6GF, 7GF, 
SBM, 12M, and 18PM). Those in- 
dividuals who saw sinister events in 
card 12M were not accepted as subjects 
(this card usually is referred to as the 
hypnosis card). It was felt that students 
who, in response to this card, told stories 
which could be construed as favorable 
to hypnosis, would be more readily 
hypnotized than those who saw sinister 
events in the card. This preliminary 
screening technique was introduced on 
the assumption that it reduced the time 
necessary to determine whether a student 
would be a good hypnotic subject. 

Of the thirteen who reported initially, 
eight students Gneluding JG) thus were 
selected for futher study. These were 
informed that the research project would 
involve hypnosis, then were asked what 
they knew about hypnosis, and any 
erroneous ideas (they might not awaken, 
etc.) were discussed. Finally, an attempt 
was made to hypnotize each of the eight 
subjects. In one subject, RD, who ap- 
parently was not suitable for hypnosis, 
only a light trance resulted. Three young 
women subjects (WC, CB, JB) were 
readily hypnotized, followed past-hypno- 
tic suggestions, and had paralyses and 
paresthesias during the trance. However, 
these three did not have amnesia for the 
hypnotic state when so directed, a pre- 
requisite for our study. One of these 
three (CB) is included in the group of 
five because in the first session it ap- 
peared that there was complete amnesia. 
Subsequently it became apparent that 
the subject remembered some of the 
suggestions. Nevertheless, behavioral 
changes were observed and she was in- 
cluded in the study. The remaining four 
were all good hypnotic subjects, had 
complete amnesia for the trance when so 
directed, and carried out post-hypnotic 
suggestions readily (up to and including 
post-hypnotic positive hallucinations). 


The range in ages of our subjects was 


19 to 24. 
two were 


Three of the five were males, 


females. The subjects were 
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preparing for the medical or closely 
allied professions. These five were in- 
structed to return several days later to 
have a Rorschach examination. All 
were cooperative and interested in the 
project. They were introduced to INM 
and responded to the Rorschach cards 
for the first time. They returned ap- 
proximately one week later for an ap- 
pointment with RMC. The subjects were 
hypnotized and the following suggestions 
designed to produce an artificial con- 
flict, were presented to each subject. 
This technique was adapted from Erick- 
son’s method™ for the induction of an 
experimental neurosis. 

I am now going to recall some thing that hap- 
pened to you several weeks ago. It is now very 
vague in your mind and consciously you don’t 
remember it. However, as I recall it to you, you 
will picture it in your mind’s eye—how it hap- 
pened, and how you felt at the time. You were 
just getting out of your psychology class. As 
you were walking down the hall, Dr. Mensh came 
rushing out of one of the rooms. He bumped into 
you. It was obviously lis fault as he was not 
looking where he was going. He was walking so 
fast that you were almost knocked down As 
you were recovering your balance and dignity, 
he said very stically that you were very 
clumsy to bump into him, that if you didn’t 
watch what you were doing be would make 
trouble for you. You immediately felt very 
angry but realized that you could say nothing. 
As you walked away you felt more and more 
angry and thought of many sarcastic things that 
you might have said but didn’t. Now when you 
awaken you will not remember this event con- 
sciously, but it will be preying on your uncon- 
scious mind. During the Rorschach test that you 
are about to take with Dr. Mensh you will feel 
very uncomfortable and quite angry with him 
but you will not know why. Nevertheless, you 
will be able to complete the series of ten cards. 
You will dislike him very much during the pro- 
cedure but you will not know why. You will not 
feel angry with me and you will be hypnotized 
after the procedure as readily as you just have 
been. 


sarca 


The above was read to the subject twice 
before he or she was awakened from the 
trance. Immediately after this session, 
the patient was, taken to the office of 
INM who presented the Rorschach 
stimuli for the second time. After this 
the subject was again inter- 
viewed by RMC. After RMC discussed 
the subject’s attitudes toward INM, the 
subject was rehypnotized and the artifi- 
cial conflict removed. He was allowed to 
remember the artificial conflict and also 
was given the post-hypnotic suggestion 


Session 
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that he would no longer feel resentment 
towards INM. One week later the sub- 
ject was examined for the third time, in 
this session without hypnosis, and in- 
structed to return in a week for the fourth 
and final Rorschach test which was ad- 
ministered by RMC. 


CLINICAL RESULTS 


Four of the subjects (JG, IW, Ws, 
WC) had complete amnesia for the arti- 
ficially induced conflict, and the be- 
havioral changes were definite. CB did 
not have complete amnesia and her be- 
havior showed less change. The first 
four mentioned were quite hostile toward 
INM following their second session with 
him (conflict present). Each employed 
various defense techniques in this situa- 
tion, including projection, denial, and 
turning inward the feelings of hostility 
(cf. protocols ’ 

JG was interviewed by RMC, as were 
the other subjects, immediately follow- 
ing her second session with INM. She 
was friendly and cordial. She was asked 
if anything unusual had happened dur- 
ing the meeting with INM and answered, 
“No.” Next she was asked how she felt 
towards INM and replied, “All right.” 
She then was asked to describe any feel- 
ings that she might have had, whether 
or not they seemed illogical. She started 
to say something and stopped. The in- 
terviewer indicated to her that he was 
interested in what she had been about to 
say. Sbe answered that she didn’t think 
INM was “in very good rapport” with 
her. Asked to elaborate, she explained 
that INM was not very friendly towards 
her, and went on to>say she was quite 
uncomfortable with him. However, 
when asked why she was uncomfortable, 
she was unable to answer. She was next 
asked directly, “Did you like or dislike 
Dr. Mensh?”’ She hedged and did not 
answer the She again was 
asked the same question and replied that 
INM wasn’t very friendly, and that she 
had been uncomfortable with him. She 
wanted to know if the interviewer was 
going to inform JNM of this and was re- 
RMC’S confidence. Follow- 
ing this, the patient stated more defin- 
itely that she didn’t ike INM. She at- 
tributed her dislike to the fact that “He 


question. 


assured of 
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is a psychologist who prys into people’s 
personalities.”” She remarked that she 
had hurried through the Rorschach sit- 
uation, and when INM found it difficult 
to keep up with her responses she neither 
felt particularly sorry for him nor had 
she slowed down. 

After this discussion, JG was re- 
hypnotized and asked how she felt to- 
wards INM. She replied that she dis- 
liked bim. To the question, ‘‘ How 
much?” she responded, ‘Very much.” 
When asked why, she didn’t know. Told 
that she could remember the artificial 
conflict, she readily recognized that the 
events described in it had not actually 
happened. Reawakened without am- 
nesia, she realized that she had been 
angry and uncomfortable with INM 
and wanted to talk with him. She was 
fearful that he would dislike her for the 
way she had acted during the Rorschach 
session. 

Following is a verbatim interview 
with a second subject, WC, immediately 
after the Rorschach session with induced 
conflict. Throughout this interview the 
subject seemed to be preoccupied, ans- 
wered slowly and carefully, and spent 
most of the interview staring out of a 
window. 


RMC: How did things go? 

WC): O.K., T guess 

RMC: You have some doubts? 
WC : That was just an expression. He just 
gain 


ur session with him? 


gave me the torschach 

RMC: How was v 

WC : As far as I know it was O.K. 

RMC: You seem to be preoccupied today 

WC : I felt strange with him, 

RMC: Why? 

WC: He sort of annoved me. 
thing he said 

RMC: How did be annoy you? 

WC : I haven't figured it out. It was like I 
was mad at lim, yet I wasn’t. It was 


sort ol 


It wasn’t any- 


gre teeing 


What sort of 


with him? 


RM¢ feelings did have 


you 
t exactly know. It was an an- 

t eeling. I don’t know why 

er felt that way before 

’ i 
vuld 


you tell me a bit more about 


eeling 
it, a8 nice as he 


ss jtS something in 


yuntil!l got 
I practic illy fell over a chair 
I'm sure that had 


| } = 
didn t teel that wa 


went in 


ing to do with it 
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: Do you mean that falling over a chair 
might have made you angry? 

: No! I usually don’t get mad at such 
little things. I haven’t that much of a 
temper. (The subject sat and thought 
for a minute or two.) 

‘: What are you thinking about, W? 

: I don’t know. It was a strange feeling, 
a heavy feeling. 

‘: A heavy feeling? 

: Yes, like anticipation, when you get 
the feeling something is going to hap- 
pen. 

Anxiety? 

: Yes, I suppose so, a feeling of anxiety. 
] don’t know what that would have to 
do with Dr. Mensh. 

‘: What did you think of Dr. 
today? 

: The question isn’t what I felt, but why 
| had those feelings toward him. 

‘: What sort of fee lings toward him? 

: Sort of annoyance, an annoyance I 
don’t see any basis for. Sort of a dunce 
of a character, aren’t 1? 

What do you mean? 

: I feel very stupid, sort of irresponsible. 

': Why is that? 

: Beeause I felt that way. 

‘*: Felt what way? 

: That strange feeling towards him to- 
day. 

‘: You seem to be ashamed of that feeling. 

: I’m not particularly proud of it, a feel- 
ing without cause or without apparent 
cnuse, 

‘: Without apparent cause t 

: He’s never done anything against me. 

*: Can you tell me some of the feelings 
you had during the hour? 

: I had a feeling of resentment towards 
him and beeause I had that feeling it 
put me in a suppressed or depressed 
mood 

*: Were you actually depressed? 

: Sort of 


Mensh 


heavy feeling. 

‘; Do you mean anxious? 

: Possibly. 
feelings? 

*; What do you mean? 

: It wouldn’t surprise me. 

a Why? 

: Yes, from talking with you. 

*: From talking with me? 

: Before [ went down there (to see Dr. 
Mensh) 

*: What do you mean? 

: L know you were going to hypnotize me 
and maybe that 
gestion. 

: Do vou remember my giving vou such 
a suggestion? 


WC :No 


Should I have had any such 


you gave me 


sug 


The subject was rehypnotized, allowed 
to remember the artificial conflict, then 


awakened. 
cribe more 


INM. He 


He then was asked to des- 
fully his feelings toward 
attributed his feelings of 
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hostility to resentment against being 
tested with the same cards again, and 
because he was questioned about his 
responses. Asked if he usually became 
angry about such things, he said that 
normally he didn’t get angry over such 
minutiae. 

Subjects IW and WS had reactions 
very similar to those of JG and WC. CB, 
however, did not have complete 
nesia for the conflict. Moreover, she 
was able to remember that a post- 
hypnotic suggestion had been for her 
to be angry with INM. It was interest- 
ing that although she did not have ap- 
preciable amnesia during the  post- 
conflict session with INM, she felt quite 
tense and anxious. This was in contrast 
to other sessions when she felt at ease. 


am- 


RorscHacu Data 

These data were analyzed along two 
dimensions—response characteristic and 
experimental condition. The former con- 
sisted of five areas which were considered 
most relevant to the experimental situa- 
tions, and the conditions were the four 
outlined the pre induction ses- 
sion in which the Rorschach method was 
used by INM to study the personality 
characteristics of the subject, the hostil- 
ity-induced session, the post-hypnotic 
session, and the post-hy pnotic session in 
which RMC = administered the Ror- 
schach test to the subject. Table I 
summarizes these data. Because of the 
small number of cases, the median as 
well as mean values are presented, to- 
gether with the range of variation. Al- 
though only five subjects were studied, 
the mean and median values for the 
several categories are relatively near one 
another except for RII. In general, 
then, the distributions are not markedly 
skewed. 

It can be seen that, although the mean 
per cent of S responses in the total in- 
creased by 50 per cent from 1.8°; to 
2.7°, after the initial Rorschach exam- 
ination, the level did not change in the 
three succeeding sessions. These data 
indicate that the changes in hostility 
level noted in the psychiatric interview 
material were not reflected in the Ror- 
schach responses. The absolute number 
of responses do, however, show the 


above 
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Data ANALYzED AccORDING to 


1) RorscHacnh CHARACTERISTIC AND 2) EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION RorscHACH 
RESPONSE CHARACTERISTIC 


F +- M 


M 77.4 
Mdn 76.0 
Rge 22-116 


M 97.0 
Mdn 98.0 
Rge 19-154 


1(57.4)34.0 8) 5.2 
38.0 6.0 
14—45 0-10 


(52.4)38.4 
39.0 
12-60 


6) 7.8 
6.0 
0-18 


M 101.2 (51 
Mdn 123.0 
Rge 26-154 


IV M 
Mdn 
Rge 


7)39.0 
38.0 
16-53 


6) 8.4 
6.0 
1-18 


84.8  (52.3)33.6 (1.6) 7.¢ 
88.0 35.0 7 
25-129 1149 1-13 


C(Wt.) FC Int. 
(2.6)9.6 9.5 86 8) 7. 
9.0 9.0 .92 6. 
2-18 1-20 50-1.15 1-1 
(1.8) 9.0 


10.0 
1-15 


8.9 89 
10.0 00 
5-16 H 07 


712.8 
10.0 
0-32 
(2.4)11.6 : 13 
12.0 .92 
3-17 ‘ ) Ot 


6)12.6 
12.0 
1-28 

(2.1) 9.0 ?, 79 

s.0 ‘ Sl 
5-13 2-1 50 


6)10.6 
11.0 
1-26 


‘Numbers in ( ) represent per cent of total N; all others are absolute numbers. 


trends found consistently in the other 
categories of response. The trends are 
seen under columns R, F+, M,FC 
integration, and 8. Jn these areas the 
initial Rorschach examination by INM 
and the final one by RMC are most 
alike. Apparently the removal of the 
attitude of hostility was not effective, 
and the subjects maintained their set 
during the third Rorschach examination, 
though the suggestion had supposedly 
been removed following the second 
session. ‘This inference is strengthened 
by the approximate return of category 
levels in condition IV with RMC to the 
levels established with INM initially in 
condition I, 

It would seem, then, that (1) the sub- 
jects increased their responsiveness (R) 
to the stimulus ‘cards under stress of 
hostility toward the examiner, (2) this 
change in test behavior was maintained 
even though the suggestion of hostility 
apparently had been removed, and (3) 
the subject’s behavior did return to ap- 
proximately the same level as reported 
initially even though a exam- 
iner presented the stimuli. This sequence 
of behavior was with 
respect to the levels of intellectual con- 
trol and ego strength (I+) under stress, 
the amount of fantasy activity (M), the 
degree of emotional control “as ¢ xpressed 
in the manner in which response to 
form and color is integrated (h< integra- 


second 


obse rved also 


tion), and in hostility (8) as reflected in 
the selection of white space in respond- 
ing to the various areas of the stimulus 
cards. 

That the mean changes seen in Table I 
are only trends, and not more significant 
changes, is reinforced by a series of an- 
alyses of variance (2) of the Rorschach 
responses. ‘Taking into account the ex- 
perimental design in which each of the 
five subjects appeared four times, there- 
fore the necessity for correlating their 
successive Rorschach behaviors (in each 
instance it was the same individual seen 
four times and not four different sub- 
jects), the analyses did not reveal sig- 
nificant differences in the successive 
behaviors. That is, the variations in 
levels of response reported in Table I are 
variations which can be attributed to 
chance variation and not necessarily re- 
lated to changed experimental condi- 
tions. The F-ratios were of the order of 
.50, a value much below the level of 5.32 
necessary to show significant differences 
among the four experimental conditions 

The consiste ney of personality struc- 
ture as reflected in the Rorschach re- 
sponses, the eX rimentally 
Vas not unexpecte d 
Leving, Grassi, and 
reported hypnotic experimen- 
tation with induced mood changes and 
concluded from analysis of the Ror- 
schach data from a series of examinations 


despite 
changed conditions, 
Several 


Gerson“ 


years ago, 
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in varying affective reactions: “ ... sim- 
ilarity between records is great enough 
to show that we were observing the 
same underlying personality in the var- 
ious emotionally charged test situations.” 
This observation is very much on the 
order of that which we experienced in 
the present study. Thus, the often- 
advanced hypothesis that the Rorschach 
method indicates basic personality struc- 
ture"? seems tenable for our data, Le., 
although the psychiatric interview mat- 
erial showed changes in so-called ‘sur- 
face” hostility level, the underlying level 
characteristic of the individual did not 
change significantly during the several 
psychological examination situations. 


SUMMARY 


The present paper describes a method 
for examining experimentally the re- 
lationship } Rorschach responses 
and other behavior of individuals in 
specific, induct onflict. sittiations in- 
volving feelings of hostility. The tech- 


nique of hypnosis was selected to alter 
the intensity of these feelings. By means 


of the induced conflict and repeated ad- 
ministration of the Rorschach method, 
the design permitted a measure of 
changes, if any, paralleled by psychiatric 
interview material. 

The psychiatric interview material 
revealed in four of five subjects amnesia 
for the artificially induced conflict, and 
behavioral changes were definite. The 
fifth subject, although she did not have 
complete amnesia for the conflict and 
remembered the post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion for her to be angry with the exam- 
iner, did report tension and anxiety dur- 
ing the post-conflict session, in contrast 
with the other sessions when she had felt 
at ease. 


. 
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The analyses of the Rorschach re- 
sponses of the five subjects indicated 
changes in responsiveness, intellectual 
control, fantasy, activity, emotional 
control, and level of hostility. However, 
these changes represented trends only 
and there were not significant differences 
of response among the four experimental 
conditions. 

The consistency of personality struc- 
ture as reflected in the Rorschach re- 
cords, despite the experimentally chang- 
ed conditions, was not unexpected. An 
earlier study, by Levine, Grassi, and 
Gerson, has reported similar findings. 
Thus, the often-advanced hypothesis 
that the Rorschach method indicates 
basic personality structure seems tenable 
for our data, that is, although the psy- 
chiatric interview material showed 
changes in so-called “surface” hostility 
level, the underlying level characteristic 
of the individual did not change sig- 
nificantly during the several psychologic- 
al examination situations. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF COLOR ON PRODUCTIVITY AND 
REACTION TIME IN THE RORSCHACH TEST 


RAPHAEL J. DUBROVNER, WILLIAM J. VON LACKUM, AND HUDSON Jost™* 
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PROBLEM 


Purpose. It was the purpose of this ex- 
periment to study the problem of color’s 
influence on the individual Rorschach 
test by altering the stimulus cards so as 
to eliminate the various colors.!. By this 
means some evidence could be gathered 
with regard to the following specific 
questions: (1) Does color affect the 
number of responses produced by the 
subject? (2) Does color affect the sub- 
ject’s time of first response? 


Need for study. In the interpretation of 
data derived from the Rorschach test, 
considerable importance is attached to 
color factors. ‘It is assumed that the 
presence of color on various cards elicits 
the kinds of responses that indicate the 
subject’s habitual reaction to emotion- 
ally exciting events®. Some aspects of 
emotional life are thought to be revealed 
by responses involving a direct use of 


color, such as “blood,” ‘‘ pink elephants,” 


and ‘green caterpillars.”” A study of 
these relationships is necessarily beyond 
the scope of the present work. 

Certain other aspects of emotional 
life, however, are said to be revealed by 
color only in an indirect way. The 
estimate of ‘‘affective spring,” or “‘emo- 
tional endowment,” for instance, is based 
upon the number of responses of any 
sort occurring to the all-color cards, 
VIII, IX, and X. Another example is 
the concept of ‘color shock,’ which is 
considered to be a neurotic pattern. Of 
the various possible manifestations of 
this shock, two major ones are fluctua- 
tions of both productivity and reaction 
time within the record. Color, it is 
stated, may increase the responsiveness 

*From the Psychophysiological Laboratory of 
Gailor Psychiatric Hospital, and the Department 
of Psychiatry ot the University of Tennessee 
College of Medicine, Memphis, Tennessee ‘he 
authors wish to express their thanks to Dr. T. 8. 
Hill, Professor of Psvyel latry, ind the members 
of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology 
at the University at Knoxville for their help and 
encouragement, 

Color in Rorschach usage, as defined by 
excludes black and its gradations. 


Sec k, 


of some subjects, yet diminish that of 
others. It may, even within a single 
record, show both these opposing influ- 
ences. The time of first response like- 
wise may be accelerated, retarded, or 
varied alternately by color™. 

An hypothesis of this nature is ob- 
viously difficult to investigate. Yet some 
attempt at verification would seem man- 
datory, for it is a tenuous assumption 
that the mere presence of color on several 
cards is responsible for certain effects pe- 
culiar to them. Other variables such as 
the unique shape of the figures or their 
brightness, may really be the crucial fac- 
tors. 


Literature. Most of the research on the 
problem of color in the Rorschach has 
been directed toward investigating the 
validity of using color as an indication of 
emotionality. Studies have tended to 
show that judgments of emotional life 
based on the Rorschach correspond with 
other clinical data; that selectivity for 
color in perception and in drawing may 
be consistent traits of an individual; 
that, in line with Rorschach, children 
prefer color to form in matching experi- 
ments less often as a function of increas- 
ing age. These studies have been sum- 
marized by Rickers-Ovsiankina™ and by 
Lindberg™, and since they do not bear 
directly upon the work of this paper, 
have been omitted here. 

Of more immediate relevance is an ex- 
periment performed by Rabin and Sand- 
erson™, To test the belief that ‘the color 
is very carefully distributed within the 
ten cards in such a way that the sequences 
of the cards tends to enhance the color 
effect”, p. 205, these workers admin- 
istered the Rorschach to 34 subjects 
with the order of cards reversed (X | 
Finding that the suddenness of the ap- 
pearance of color elements in contrast to 
did not appear to affect either 
productivity or reaction time, they con- 
cluded that considerable doubt must be 
cast upon the concept of “color shock.”’ 

Ina pe rsonal communication received 
by the author while this paper was In 


shade 
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progress, Lazarus reported some of the 
results of a doctoral dissertation bearing 
on “color shock.’”’ He prepared photo- 
graphic reproductions of the Rorschach 
cards for presentation in the Harrower- 
Erickson™ group method, and compared 
them to the ordinary slides. His findings 
that color had little effect on scoring 
categories other than those actually con- 
taining that element (FC, CF, C) led 
him to suggest a revision of concepts 
related to color, color shock, and shock 
in general. The use of the group method, 
however, precluded an accumulation of 
data on the time of first response. 


Metruop 


Materials. The Rorschach stimulus fig- 
ures were reproduced photographically 
in black and white and mounted on cards 
approximating the standard size. <Al- 
though the reprints were reasonably 
exact, several artifacts could not be 
eliminated. As wauld be expected in 
such an achromatic reproduction, pre- 
cise similarity to the originals was not 
obtained in certain shading effects, and 
in the contrast of areas within certain 
ink blots ordinarily due to multiple 
colors. 


Subjects. ‘Thirty female student and 
graduate nurses served as subjects for 
this experiment. Their ages ranged from 
IS to 34, with a mean of 21 years 6 


months. Most of these persons occupied 


the same living quarters, a circumstance 
which may have introduced an experi- 
mental error in that the opportunity 
existed for mutual discussion of the test. 
In order to minimize this influence, how- 
ever, each subject was explicitly asked 
to retrain from such comment 

Procedure and controls. The subjects 
were divided randomly into groups A 
and B. The standard Rorschach cards 
were administered to group A, whereas 
group B received the facsimile presenta- 
tion. An attempt was made to control 
the possibility of differential selection by 
conducting a retest in which group A 
received the facsimile cards and group 
B received the original ones. The mean 
time of the interval between test and 
retest was 14 days for both groups, the 
time ranging from 6 days to 32 days. 
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The entire series of ten cards was ad 
ministered in all cases in order to pre- 
serve the “temporal gestalt” of the usual 
clinical presentation and in order to 
allow a comparison of shade cards 

No changes were made in the usual in- 
structions for the initial tests. The ad- 
ministration was altered only to the ex- 
tent of discontinuing encouragement of 
the subject to respond after the first 
card. Instructions to the subjects for the 
retests were amended to inform them 
that the forthcoming blots were similar 
to those previously presented, but that 
former responses need not affect their 
present ones. Upon this occasion, no 
encouragement to respond was given 
at all. 


RESULTS AND DiscuUSSION 


The data presented here are grouped 

according to effects on productivity and 
effects on reaction time. 
Productivity. The administration of the 
achromatic series of Rorschach cards 
does not seem to reveal important shifts 
in productivity (see Table 1). An ex- 
amination of the table shows that on the 
initial test the number of responses on 
the ‘color cards” (II, III, VIII, LX, X) 
is greater than that on the “non-color” 
ecards (L,1V, V, VI, VID within group A 
and within group B also. On retest the 
result. show the same tendency of the 
“color cards” to produce more responses 
than the “non-color cards’”’ regardless of 
the presence or absence of color. 

The comparison between the two 
groups in performance may be made 
next. For the first administration group 
B is somewhat superior to group A on the 
“color cards,” and on the ‘‘non-color 
cards” as well. When group B’s achro- 
matie series is exchanged for the chro- 
matic series in the retest, the superiority 
is still displayed. Although these differ- 
ences do not appear to be significant, 
their precise probability of occurring 
through chance can not be determined 
statistically. Such a strict evaluation of 
these data would require the computa- 
tion of the reliability of a difference 
between two differences. 

Another view of the situation is given 
by the ranks of the cards in Table 1. 
Card X is, consistently and unquestion- 
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CoMPARATIVE Propuctiviry, BAsED ON MEAN NuMBER OF Respronsk TO CaRDs, AND 


Ranks or Carbs 


Non-Color Cards 


VI VI 


Group A 
Chrom. Mean 2. 2. 2.5 
Rank } ) 
Achrom. Mean 3.; 3. 2. 2.9 
Rank : 


Group B 
Chrom, Mean 2.§ 3. oe 6S 
Rank ) P 10 8.5 
Achrom. Mean % 3.3 27 &) 
8.5 


Rank < § 10 


38 


~ 


ably the most productive, an observa- 
tion which is in harmony with general 
findings. The fact that this superiority 
occurs during both types of administra 
tion indicates that if color does influence 
productivity on card X, it is not the 
crucial factor. Card V is apparently the 
least productive, another finding sub- 
stantiated by Beck™ and others. It may 
be noted here that card I, by virtue of 
its position in the series, may serve at 
its first appearance as a rough index of 
the comparability of the two groups. 
Table 1 shows that there is close agree- 
ment between the groups on this card, 
the mean number of responses differing 
by .3. Two noticeably large discrep- 
ancies in productivity occur, however, 
to cards IV and IX on the original ad- 
ministrations. On retest, cards II and 
1X show the widest disagreement. In the 
case of card IX the high production of 
responses by group A is decidedly atypi- 
cal to the data reported in the Rorschach 
literature™. This may be due to the in- 
adequacy of the present sample, but in 
any event, these changes do not show a 
consistent pattern corresponding to the 
changes in method of presentation. 


COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF RE- 


sponses TO Carbs VIII, IX, X 


TABLE 2. 


Critical 
Group A Group B Ratio 
Initial Tests 
(chrom.-achrom.) 
Retests 


(achrom.-chrom.) 


11.1% 


36.7% 1.38 


39.7% 35.0% 


1.64 


—Sum of- 


Means II III 


~) 
ue 


snout 


Total 
Me am 
Sumof No 


VIII IX X Means Resp. 


Coler Cards 


1 


, 
2 
) 


17.5 29.2 


116 2.4 


15.3 26 3.9 36.4 


10 3 


“1 ww 


Table 2 is of especial interest in con 
sideration of the importance of the 
VILI-IX-X percentage in clinical usage. 
The critical ratio computed for the differ- 
ence between percentages of groups A 
and B on the origina! presentation does 
not reach statistical significance. What- 
ever effect may be accredited to the in- 
fluence of color, moreover, is further 
nullified by the retest results which re 
veal a difference again in favor of 
group A. 

A further evaluation of the data cover- 
ing productivity may be made by com- 
puting product-moment correlations be- 
tween the number of responses on the 
initial tests of both groups, on the retests 
on both chromatic administrations, and 
on both achromatic administrations. 

The computations show that the cor- 
relation between: 


1. The chromatic series of group A and 
the chromatic series of group B is .69; 
The achromatic series of group A and 
the achromatic series of group B is 
81; 

The chromatic series of group A and 
the achromatic series of group B is 
72. 

The achromatic series of group A and 
the chromatic series of group B is .72. 


These results indicate that the correla 
tions between sets of cards that are differ- 
ent with respect to the presence of color 
are not significantly lower than the cor- 
relations between sets of cards that are 
identical. 
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TABLE 3. MeANs oF First REsPpoNsE TIME IN SECONDS 


Non-Color Cards 
I IV OV 
Group A 


Ch 18.1 22.3 


Ach. 36.0 


Group B 
Ach. 18.7 
Ch. 11.4 


22.6 


15.3 


Reaction time. Data concerning the ini- 
tial time of response or reaction time are 
summarized in Table 3 and presented 
graphically in Figures 1 and 2. The diff- 
erence between the two groups in mean 
reaction time is .6 of a second for the 
initial testing. On retest the difference 
increases to eight seconds. When the 

‘color cards” are grouped separately and 

compared, there is some indication that 

color has manifested a stimulating effect. 

This apparent influence is made ques- 

tionable, however, by these further ob- 

servations: 

1. The retardation in reaction time to 
the “color cards” of group A on retest 
occurs to “non-color cards” 1 and 1V 
as well. This suggests a constant 
practice effect instead of a color effect 
despite the fact that one would expect 
some diminution in reaction time on 
retest. 

. “Color cards” [LX and X do not pro- 
duce a pattern parallel to the pattern 
of the ‘color card”? means. 

be- 


the 


The clinical use of the contrast 
tween average time to 
achromatic or ‘“non-color cards” and 
the average reaction time to the cards 
containing color suggests a further basis 
for the evaluation of the present data. 
The contrast 


reaction 


between the two times is 
assumed in clinical practice to indicate 
color or shade shock“. Upon this prem- 
ise one May expect greater differences in 
reaction time between the two types of 
cards when color contrast is present than 
when it is not. To test this inference the 
computation of the sum of the differ- 
ences In reaction time between 
cards”’ and “non-ceolor cards” 


‘color 
may be 


VI VII Mean Il III 


Color Cards 
Me an 


VIII IX - Mean Total 


made without regard for signs, since the 
assumed capacity of color either to re- 
tard or to accelerate reaction time makes 
us concerned with deviations in both di- 
rections. On the original administration 
to both groups. results which are quite 
contrary to this expectation are found. 
The sum of the differences for group A 
is 105.6, whereas, group B totals 123.5. 
tetest reveals that again the contrast be- 
tween reaction times Js greater when no 
color is present than when both color and 
shade occur: group A, 69.3; group B, 
58.3. 

With regard to the problem of fluctua- 
tion in reaction time which is crucial to 
the concept of “color shock,” it may be 
remarked that there are at least three 
critical points of contrast between color 
and shade in the sequence of standard 
Rorschach cards. The first point of shift 
is the passage from the shade card I to 
eard I], which contains a combination of 
red and black elements. The second 
point of contrast occurs between card 
III, which is similar in red and black 
properties to card II, and shade ecard LV, 
Card VIII is the first of the final three 
polychromatic figures, so another shift 
occurs from shade ecard VII to card VIII. 
An examination of Figure 1, in which 
reaction times are plotted, shows that 
group B on the initial test parallels group 
A in fluctuations at these points, even 
though no color contrast existed. This 
parallel is not so clearly shown on retest 
(see Figure 2), but it is probably safe to 
suspect that practice has sufficient effect 
on reaction time to distort the results. It 
seems indicated, therefore, that certain 
cards are ordinarily easier or more diffi- 
cult to respond to regardless of the pres- 
ence or absence of color. 
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Evaluation. It can be seen that none of 
the foregoing data offer support for the 
hypothesis that the presence of color on 
Rorschach figures influences either pro- 
ductivity of responses or speed of reac- 
tion time. The results appear to indicate 
that the set of cards, even in the absence 
of color, elicits considerable fluctuations 
with respect to both these factors. Some 
doubt, therefore, may be attached to 
those clinical concepts, such as “color 
shock” and “affective spring,” which de- 
pend upon them. 

An evaluation of these experimental 
data must not overlook several qualify- 
ing factors, however. As mentioned pre- 
viously, the rationale of the Rorschach 
test assumes that color may have two 
diverse effects. It may either stimulate 
the individual or retard him in _ pro- 
ductivity and in response time. Color 
effects could thus possibly cancel them- 
selves out in group statistics. Further- 
more, interpretations of individuals’ 
test-retest performances are distorted 
by the effect of repetition. Hertzman™ 
has cited the practice effects listed by 
Harrower-Erickson™, among which is an 
increase in response total. Rabin, too, 
has attributed some of his findings to 
this factor. 

The limitations of the present tech- 
nique also must be borne in mind. Seem- 
ingly minor artifacts in the photograph- 
ically reproduced cards may very con- 
ceivably have exercised undue effect. 
Further, it is possible that the entire set 
of negative findings reflects only the in- 
adequacy of the number of subjects. 
Finally, caution is advisable in general- 
izing beyond the results obtained in the 
present study with non-clinical subjects 
to the effeet of color on pathological 
groups. Further investigations of a 
nature similar to this one with psychotic 
subjects may bear fruitful results in 
future research. In spite of these limita- 
tions, however, a fair judgment in view 
of the data is that color may not be a 
universal symbol. It may be an im- 
portant indicator for some personalities, 
while having a negligible influence in 
determining others. 


SUMMARY AND (ONCLUSIONS 


This experiment was designed to study 
the effect of color on productivity and re- 
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action time in the Rorschach test by re- 
producing the standard inkblots photo- 
graphically. A group of thirty nurses 
within an age range of 18 to 34 years was 
subdivided into two equal sections. The 
ordinary Rorschach cards were admin- 
istered to group A followed by the achro- 
matic series after an intefval averaging 
two weeks. Group B received the achro- 
matic presentation initially, followed 
after approximately two weeks by the 
standard series 
The results indicate that: (1) there is 
no evidence in the present study to sup- 
port the hypothesis that cqlor affects pro- 
ductivity; (2) there is no support for the 
interpretation of the pertentage of re- 
sponses to color cards VIIt, LX, and X as 
an index of emotional resources; (3) 
there is no confirmation for the assump- 
tion that color affects reaction time; (4) 
since regular fluctuations in the difficulty 
of the cards occur during the achro- 
matic presentation, it would seem that 
they can not be attributed solely to the 
effects of color, thus adding a complicat- 
ing factor to the concept of “color 
shock.”’ 
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A STUDY OF THE DIAGNOSTIC 


POSSIBILITIES OF 
A GROUP OF ORGANIC 


THE CVS WITH 


CASES! 


JOSEPH D. MATARAZZO 


Northwestern 


INTRODUCTION 


With the development of intelligence 
scales such as the Stanford-Binet and 
Wechsler-Bellevue, there have been num- 
erous studies on the significance of 
“scattering”? on these scales. However, 
until recently the results of these scatter 
studies have been both confusing and 
contradictory“: ® & !), While this might 
be due, as Jastak“® points out, to the 
failure of the experimenters to pay at- 
tention to certain technical problems, 
the most probable reason is that the 
tests used are not suitable for scatter 
studies. One of the chief difficulties has 
been the fact that with scales such as 
the Stanford-Binet, the measurement 
of intelligence was of primary interest 
and the diagnostic possibilities of scatter 
were only of incidental interest. The 
omnibus-ty pe test yields a valid total 
but confuses the identity of var- 
ious specific abilities by not isolating 
them into subtests. Jt is thus only natur- 
al that scatter studies employing this 
test have yielded differing or 
results“ 

The imtroduction of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue partly overcame the 
difficulties for scatter analysis presented 
by the omnibus-type scale. However, 
scatter studies: employing the Wechsler- 
Bellevue seale have yielded somewhat 
discouraging results, In part because of 
the complexity of possible interrelation- 
ships afforded by the combination of 
eleven subtests®> '% !®, 

The recent development of abbre- 
viated tests have shown that it is both 
possible and practical to devise batteries 
consisting of a smaller number of sub- 
tests. If these subtests are selected not 


score 


negative 


scale @? 


1This study is part of a larger project under 
the supervision of Dr. William A. Hunt and 
subsidized by the Office of Naval Research 
under their policy of encouraging basic re- 
search. The opinions expressed, however, 
are those of the individual author and do 
not represent the opinions or policy of the 
Naval service. 


University 


only for their potentiality in measuring 
intelligence, but also for their clinical 
potentiality as differential clinical indi- 
cators® ' the possibility of their pro- 
viding valid scatter measures should be 
enhanced. 

This double principle of selection has 
been used in the development of a series 
of such abbreviated scales at North- 
western University §& %?® !. A prom- 
ising one, the CVS, consists of the Com- 
prehension and Similarities subtests of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Vocabulary test made up of a fifteen- 
word list proposed by Thorndike. As 
stated elsewhere’ 1) this battery of 
three subtests was chosen for its cor- 
relation “with other intelligence tests 
(+.76 with both the full Wechsler- 
Bellevue scale and the Navy GCT test 
as well as for its diagnostic potentiality, 
since it contains a vocabulary subtest 
which classically has been found to be 
relatively insensitive to psychopathosis 
(1.9, 10,16) and — hension and similar 
ities subtests. both of which have been 
found to be sensitive to psye hopathosis® 


”, The CVS 


scale", and a 


1 1¢ 


. therefore, 1s clin- 
ically useful since it affords a “scatter” 
measure which is defined as the dis- 
crepancy between pe rformance level on 
Vocabulary and that on the Compre- 
hension and Similarities tests. 

Its use as a diagnostic instrument, 
through the interpretation of seatter 


scores, has thus far been reported on only 


two deviant groups 
an aged group” 

used in 
presence ol . e 


a schizophrenic and 

The scatter measure 
previous ‘studies was the 
and S scores both below 
the Vocabulary score. Since past results 
with the CVS battery have been very 
encouraging, it is desirable to extend our 
knowledge of the diagnostic possibilities 
of the test to other clinical groups, parti- 
cularly organic cases. The present 
study concerns itself with the investi- 
gation of the possibilities of the CVS 
scatter score in detecting organic path- 
Osis In a paretic group. 


these 
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SUBJECTS 

The experimental group consisted of 
50 hospitalized paretic patients.? There 
was unanimous staff agreement on this 
diagnosis for each of the patients. The 
ages ranged from 33 to 55 with a mean 
age of 48.38 and an 8S.D. of 6.02. The 
distribution was skewed negatively as 
is evidenced by a median age of 50.0 for 
the group. The educational level for 
this group ranged from 0 to 14 years 
with a mean of 8.68 years completed and 
an $.D. of 3.06. The distribution of 
educational level was essentially normal. 
The mean number of years of hospital- 
ization for these organics was 9.68 with 
an S8.D. of 5.46 and a median falling in 
the 9 to 10 range. Included in this par- 
etic group were only those patients who 
were of the white race, born in the U.8., 
and who were, at the time of testing, 
cooperative enough to yield valid test 
results. 

The control group consisted of 50 
non-institutionalized ‘“‘normals’’ com- 
posed of a sample of the firemen from 
three different cities.* Nineteen of these 
firemen were from the Schenectady Fire 
Department, 12 from the Evanston Fire 
Department, and 19 from the Chicago 
Fire Department. Included in this 
“normal” group were only those firemen 
who were of the white race, born in the 
U.S8., had no previous history of organic 
brain damage, and who at the time of 
testing showed no obvious evidence of 
organic brain pathosis. The range of 
ages for the firemen, like the organics, 
was from 33 to 55, with a mean age of 
46.32, an S.D. of 5.26, and a median of 
16 to 47. The mean number of years of 
school completed was 9.06 with an S.D. 
of 2.02 and a median of 8 to 9 for this 
group. 

Fisher’s t was applied to the mean 
ages and educational. levels of the two 
groups and the values were found to be 
L.S81 and 0.73 for the two variables res- 
pectively. Neither of these two variables 

?Thanks are due to Dr. S. G. Klebanoff for 
his cooperation and assistance and to Dr. 
Phyllis Wittman and the staff of the Elgin 
State Hospital for the use of their facilities. 
Thanks are due to the officers and men of 
the Schenectady, Evanston, and Chicago 
Fire Departments for their interest and co- 
operation in this phase of the study 


is significant at the 5°% level. The var- 
iances of the two distributions of ages 
were compared by the t-test and the 


- differences were found not to be signifi- 


cant at the 5% level. Thus we may 
conclude that our two groups were 
matched for age. As regards educational 
level, however, our two groups were not 
so adequately matched. Although the 
mean educational levels of both groups 
were found not to be significantly differ- 
ent, a t-test of the sigmas of both groups 
showed that these distributions did differ 
significantly in regard to their variances. 
Thus we must conclude that our two 
groups were not adequately matched for 
educational level and, by inference, that 
they were not equated for intelligence. 
As will be seen later, this latter fact has 
little bearing on the present study. 

In conclusion we may say that our 
experimental and control groups were 
adequately matched for sex, race, and 
age and somewhat adequately 
matched for educational achievement, 
and thereby meet the standards set by 
Jastak for experimentation on, test 
scatter“, 


less 


PROCEDURE 

The CVS was administered individ- 
ually to each of the 50 paretics and the 
50 firemen. The order of presentation 
of the CVS was alternated for each suc- 
cessive subject. All the subjects were 
tested singly in a separate room by the 
experimenter and the standard testing 
and scoring procedures for the CVS were 
used), 


RESULTS AND DIscUSSION 


Table [ presents the mean scores and 
standard deviations for C, V, S and 
CVS (total CVS both the 
Also in- 
cluded in this table are the Fisher 
t-ratios for the significance of the differ- 
ences between the mean values of the 
two groups. 

Inspection of this table shows that the 
paretics made mean scores of 4.84, 8.86, 
and 3.66 on C, V, and 8, respectively, 
while the controls made scores of 11.62, 
12.88, and 10.70 on the same three sub- 
tests. 


score) for 


paretic and control groups. 


The differences of means for these 


three tests are all significant (1‘ level) 
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Tasie | 
Means, Siemas, AND 7 — Ratios For THE ParEtic aND ConTROL Groups ON THE Cys 


Paretics 

Mean 
4.54 
S_S6 
3.66 
CVS 17.36 

* Difference between two means is signifi 
as can be from the column of 
t-ratios. 

Before we assume that the differences 
within the paretie group indicate the 
the presence of scatter, we should con- 
sider the 4.02 difference between the 
paretics’ Vocabulary score and that of 
the controls. Since Vocabulary is known 
to correlate quite highly with intelli- 
gence, and since Vocabulary is relatively 
insensitive to deterioration, this differ- 
ence between the Vocabulary scores of 
the two groups indicates that our two 
groups are not equated for intelligence 
the controls apparently being more in- 
telligent. 


seen 


This finding is not surprising 


TABLE 
DirFERENCEsS IN Means or C AND V,S anno V 


DIFFERENCES: AND THI 


PARETICS 


Sigma 


ant at the 1% level of cor 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THe DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 


Controls 


Mean 


t-ratio 
Sigma 


‘o* 


11 
12 


62 1.97 14 
SS 2.41 6 
70 2.: 13 
20 5.58 13 


1Q* 
4° 
~s>e 


10 


| fidence 


since firemen are probably above the 
average in intelligence for the general 
population in their age range. However, 
the fact that the controls appear more 
intelligent in no way affects the validity 
of the present study , since the hy} othesis 
being tested is that there will be greater 
scatter ad among the 
paretics than among the controls. This 
means that we are interested not in com- 


or spre of scores 


paring the mean scores of each group, 
but in comparing the mean difference 
between Vocabulary and other scores 
(C and 8) in each of the two groups. 
Examination of Table Il shows that 
for the paretics the difference in means 


IT 


, AND C AND S: THe SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE 


Tuese Dirrerences For 


AND CONTROLS 


C and V 


Mean C 


Paretics 
Controls 
Diff 
o Diff 


t-ratio 


4.84 
11.62 


Mean V 


12.88 2 0 


o Diff 


0.60 
14 


t-ratio 
S86 6. 70* 


2.86* 


S and V 


Me ans 
3.66 
10.70 


Paretics 
Controls 
Diff 

o Diff 
t-ratio 


Mean \ 


12.88 , 1 


t-ratio 
8.8i* 
15* 


SoS 


Cand S 


Paretics 
Controls 
Diff 
o Diff 


tratio 


* Diff 


Mean 5S 


10.70 G2 0 


lol riff 
* 0.50 
16 


t-ratio 
3.66 ee 


rence between two means is significant at the 1% level of confidence. 
** Difference between two means is significant at the 5¢ 


oo leve 1 of confidence. 


+The two populations of differences were found to be of equal variance since a (-test found the 


sigmas not to be different 
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between the Vocabulary and Compre- 
hension scores is 4.02; i.e., the paretics 
made a mean V score 4.02 units higher 
than on C. This difference is seen to be 
significant at the 1°; level. The control 
group showed a similar scatter as can 
be seen by their V-C difference which is 
1.26. This difference of 1.26, though it- 
self significant at the 1°) level, is still 
2.76 units lower than the same V-C 
difference for the paretics. As is shown 
in the vertical difference column of 
Table II, this difference of 2.76 between 
the V-C differences of the paretic and 
control groups is significant at the 1% 
level. While the normal control group 
thus does show a statistically significant 
difference between V and C as measured 
by our test (other studies have shown a 
similar normal difference between V and 
C with advancing chronological age) 
this difference is not as great as that ex- 
hibited by the paretic group where the 
effects of organic pathosis are added to 
the effects of normal aging. 

Similar results are seen when the 
mean § score is compared to the mean V 
score in both groups and this difference 


between V and § in one group is com- 
pared to the V-S difference for the other 


group. Here again the paretics show a 
greater scatter than do the normals. 

Caution is necessary in assuming that 
these absolute score differences can be 
arbitrarily equated with the clinical 
significance of the organic deterioration 
assumed to be present, since, as Jastak @ 
has shown, absolute score difference are 
not of equal significance at different ends 
of the distribution. Thus, a difference 
between a V score of 18 and a C score of 
16 would be mathematically equal to the 
difference between a \ score of 4 and a 
C score of 2 but one would expect a more 
significant clinical change in behavior 
in the latter case. Later on, in using this 
scatter diagnostically, we will make use 
of a formula to correct for this. 


TABLE 
AND Percent oF Cases Havine C 


NUMBER 


Pareties 
Controls 
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Finally, Table II also answers the 
question as to whether or not the deficit 
shown on C© is greater than that shown 
on 8. The deficit in performance for both 
groups is not significantly greater for C 
than it is for 8S, indicating that both tests 
are showing about the same amount of 
deficit in the paretic and control groups. 

While the differences mentioned above 
bear out our hypothesis .that paretics 
show greater ‘‘scatter’’ on the CVS bat- 
tery than does a control group of the 
same age, we have thus far only demon- 
strated this as a group measure. It thus 
becomes necessary to make a prediction, 
not concerning group differences, but 
concerning a single individual. It is 
necessary to introduce some evaluation 
of the performance of the test in pre- 
dicting psychopathosis in an individual 
patient. The standard technique in cur- 
rent use for doing this is the application 
of some criterion to the test perform- 
ances of both a clinical group and a 
normal group and the determination of 
the number of clinical cases which are 
detected by the test as well as the num- 
ber of “false positives.” 

In a previous investigation of the 
diagnostic use of the CVS battery with 
psychotic cases", the criterion for psy- 
chopathosis used was the appearance of 
both C and 8 scores below V. Table III 
shows the results of applying this meas- 
ure to our groups. While the percentage 
of paretics detected by the measure 
(S4°,) can be considered reasonably 
efficient for a brief test of this sort, the 
percentage of false positives is too high 
(487). This result is to be expected 
since it could be predicted (and Table I 
demonstrates) that the normal group, 
due to its advanced age, would also show 
scatter. It is obvious that we need a 
differential measure which will recog- 
nize not the mere existence of scatter, 
but the greater amount of it present, in 
the paretic as compared to the contro! 


III 


AND S Scores Born Less THAN V 
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group, a measure which will give practi- 
cal diagnostic significance to the group 
differences reported in Table I. 

The measure, C+S - V, which was 
proposed by Hunt and French in their 
investigation of the diagnostic possibil- 
ities of the CVS with a functional 
group®®, offers us a possible lead. This 
scatter measure was designed on an a 
privri basis; i.e., since C and § classically 
have been shown to deteriorate with 
pathosis while V has been shown to be 
less sensitive to deterioration, this meas- 
ure (a weighted C and §S score from 
which is subtracted the individual’s V 
score) will yield a satisfactory index of 
scatter. Ideally an individual should 
make a similar score on each of the three 
subtests resulting in a scatter score of 
0.0. A score below 0.0 (a negative 
score) is defined as scatter. At present 
the significance of a positive score re- 
sulting from this measure is unknown. 
Table IV shows the mean amount of 
scatter, ers — v, for the paretic and 
control group when this measure is ap- 
plied to each individual case and the 
resulting individual amounts of scatter 
are then averaged in order to obtain a 
measure of the group trends. This 
measure also reveals the greater scatter 
for the paretic group as compared to the 
control group; i.e., the paretics showed a 
mean amount of scatter of —4.59 while 
the controls showed a mean of only 
-1.82, the difference being significant at 
the 1°% level. However, as we stated 
above, we are interested in the diagnostic 
potentiality of our measure for indi- 
vidual predictions. A method which will 
enable us to interpret group trends for 
individual predictions is the use of a cut- 
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off point. The cut-off point selected was 

C+58 o =F . 
a~,~ -- v score of -3.77 which was one 
standard deviation (1.95) below the 
control group’s mean. The individual 
data were then examined and as Table V 
shows, 62°; of the paretics showed scat- 
ter scores greater than -3.77 while only 
12°, of the controls showed this great a 
scatter. These results, a pick-up rate of 
62°) and a false positive rate of 12°, 
are within the limits which have pre- 
viously been acceptec as serviceable and 
further substantiate the diagnostic prac- 
ticability of the abbreviated battery, 
CVS. It would be desirable, however, 
to increase the pick-up rate of 62° if 
possible. 


Taste V. 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF Cases Havine 


C+5 
———-V Scores 
2 


Less THan -%3.77* 


N 
Paretics 31 
Controls 6 


*This cut-off point is one sigma (1.95) below the 
controls’ mean of —1.82. 


Another possible measure would be 
a scatter ratio such as that previously 
mentioned by Jastak which corrects for 
the fact that absolute score differences 
are not of equal significance at different 
ends of the distribution. We used the 
ratio ots + v since in cases of no de- 
terioration, i.e., young normals, the 
three subtest scores will ideally be equal, 
yielding a ratio of unity (1.0). In cases 
of deterioration we should expect, since 
C and 8 are known to deteriorate while 
V holds up, a scatter ratio below 1.0. 


IV 


TABLE SHOWING MEAN AMOUNTS OF SCATTER AND MEAN Scarrer Ratios For PARETIC AND 


CONTROL 


Paretics 


Mean 


oo 


0.51 


Sigma 


Groups 


t-ratio 


Controls 
Mean 


Sigma 


1.95 


0.15 


*Difference between two means is significant at 1% level. 
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Applying this ratio to our group data 
yielded the results shown in Table IV. 
As was the case with the scatter meas- 
C+8s : Beta 
ure, —,~ — V, the paretics showed more 
mean scatter than did the controls. The 
difference between the paretics’ mean 
scatter ratio of 0.51 and that of the con- 
trols’ 0.88 is seen to be significant at the 
1°, level. The use of a cut-off point sim- 
lar to the one mentioned above, Le., 
one standard deviation (0.15) below the 
mean scatter ratio of the controls, yields 
the diagnostic results which are shown 
in Table VI. Thus we see that the scat- 
ter ratio, <Fs + v, picks up 82° of 
the paretic group and falsely identifies 
(false positives) 10°; of the controls. 
The difference between the controls’ 


Taser VI 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF Cases HAVING 
C+8 
V Scores Less Tuan 0.73* 
9 
N % 
Paretics 4] R2 
Controls 5 10 


mean of 0.88 and 1.0 (no deterioration) 
is significant’ and we can attribute this 
difference to the normal effects of aging. 
The difference between the mean of 
0.51 of the paretic group and 1.0 is sig- 
nificant and can be attributed to the 
combined effects of aging and pathosis. 

In order to investigate how much more 
C+s 


successful was the scatter ratio, 


+ v, in this study than was the re- 
viously used scatter measure, “4 s-v, 
a Chi square test was done to test the 
significance of the difference in the pick- 
up performance of the two tests. This 
difference was found to be significant at 
slightly better than the 5°; level and we 
conclude that, for this study, the scatter 
ratio is a better diagnostic measure. 
Its further use with other groups will be 
necessary before any definite conclusions 
can be drawn. It should be mentioned 


‘Since no distribution is available for the 
hypothetical mean of 1,0 we must assume 
one. The standard deviation for this hy- 
pothetical distribution could be as high as 
28 and still vield a difference significant at 
the 1% level. Such a high variability is ex- 
tremely unlikely. 
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however, that both the scatter ratio and 
the scatter measure of Hunt and French 
are diagnostically more sensitive to 
pathosis in older individuals than is the 
measure C and 8 both lower than V. 
CONCLUSIONS 

As a result of the above findings we 
can conclude that CVS will perform as 
a diagnostic indicator for screening par- 
etics, thus confirming with organic cases 
the previous findings with functional 
cases. We must stress again, however, 
that in using the test diagnostically with 
older groups it is necessary to take ac- 
count of the normal deterioration that 
takes place as a function of aging. In 
cases involving late adolescence and 
early adulthood the previous measure, 
C and § both lower than V, is to be re- 
commended since this obviates the need 
of any further arithmetical treatment. 
This criterion is unsatisfactory for diag- 
nostic purposes with older age groups, 
however, and a further refinement is 
necessary. On the basis of this study it 
is suggested that the scatter ratio, 
crs + v, plus a cut-off point offers a 
suitable means for overcoming this 
difficulty. Our results further confirm 
the desirability of age norms for scatter 
as Was previously suggested by Jastak, 
and Hunt and French. As was brought 
out in our introduction, failure to con- 
trol the age factor has been a serious 
handicap in many of the past studies of 
test performance in clinical groups. 
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SHYNESS AND 


HOLTZMAN 


University of Texas 


INTRODUCTION 


The present report concerns one phase 
of a series of studies designed to investi- 
gate the relationship between Rorschach 
test patterns and certain aspects of the 
personality of the normal, superior adult 
as judged by his intimate associates in 


everyday life. After a careful search of 
the literature concerning Rorschach test 
interpretation, ten traits were selected 
which could be easily judged by intelli- 
gent subjects. In addition to this, in- 
formation on three other variables was 
collected: leadership ability, degree of 
familiarity between individuals, and 
scholastic grade point averages. 


‘Part of a dissertation presented to the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Stanford 
University in candidacy for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. The autlor wishes 
to express his thanks to Professors Frances 
G. Orr, Watt arine P. Bradway, and Ernest 
R. Hilgard of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Stanford University, for their helpful 
suggestions throug! out the design and exe- 
eution of this investigation. This paper 
was read at the meeting of the Midwestern 
Psyc! ological Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, May 5, 1950. 


Merruop 


The personality judgments used as 
criteria for the Rorschach were obtained 
by having each individual within two 
independent groups of Stanford Uni- 
versity men rank every member within 
his group, including himself, on each of 
the ten traits and on Leadership and 
Familiarity. Having an individual rank 
himself as well as the rest of the group 
apparently resulted in greater ego- 
involvement of the subject doing the 
ranking and made possible the study of 
discrepancies between self and group 
judgments of each™individual. The 
trait descriptions defining each trait are 
given in Figure 1 in the order of pre- 
sentation to the subject. 

In order to assure reasonably adequate 
criterion data the two groups of college 
students were carefully selected from 
men living in Stanford Village, a housing 
project of Stanford University, so that 
each member of a group was well ac- 
quainted with all the others in his group 
and had lived with the group a mini- 
mum of four months. Placement of 
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Ficure 1 
Trait Name Trait Description 


Drive 
Shyness 


Drives himself onward, always tries hard, very ambitious 

Shy, bashful, rarely participates in social functions, overcautious in making 
emotional contacts with other people 

Compulsiveness Somewhat compulsive, habit-bound, overly tidy, a precisionist, punctilious, 
fussy 

Stubbornness 
Immaturity 
Creativity 
Tactlessness 


Stubborn, arrogant, headstrong, mulish 

Emotionally immature, infantile, demanding, self-centered 

Capable of highly original ideas, inventive, resourceful, ingenious 

Tactless, insensitive to the feelings of other people, a blunderbuss, like a bull 
in a china shop 


Gregariousness 


Very gregarious, the “life-of-the-party”’ type, mixes well and seems to enjoy 
being around people. 

Impulsiveness Very impulsive, flies off the handle, gets mad easily, has poor control of emo- 
tions, temperamental. 

Adjustment Well adjusted, handles personal problems well, rarely shows signs of excessive 
worry or anxiety, seems basically happy 

Leadership Place the individual whom you think would be most desirable as a leader to 
represent the group in campus affairs at the top. Place the next to the best - 
just below him and continue in this way till the entire group has been ranked. 
Place the individual at the top whom you feel you know better than any of the 
others. Rank the remainder of the group below him placing the man you feel 


Familiarity 


you know the least at the bottom. 


students within living groups was done 
randomly by the University at the be- 
ginning of the year from-a list of stu- 
dents who had applied for housing. The 
two groups of students which met the 
above requirements consisted of 24 men 
in Building A and 22 men in Building B. 
The arrangement of living quarters at 
Stanford Village is ideal for a study of 
this type. The majority of students 
assigned to a wing of a building, study 
and sleep in one large room with only 
desks and lockers to separate one cubicle 
of students from another. Consequently 
the pooled rankings on such social traits 
as Gregariousness and Shyness can be 
expected to have fairly high validity. 
Pooled rank scores for each individual 
on every trait were computed by sum- 
ming the individual ranks assigned him 
by his associates and placing the sub- 
jects in rank order according to their 
pooled scores. This final rank order was 
the one used as the criterion for that 
trait. Reliability coefficients for the 
final pooled scores, computed by the 
split-half method were in general highly 
satisfactory for criterion purposes. Gre- 
gariousness had a reliability of .97 in 
Group A and .94 in Group B. The re- 
liability for Shyness was .96 and .78 in 
Groups A and B respectively. Since 


these two traits are socially observable 
by their very nature and can be easily 
observed by the judges, the final pooled 
ranks for Shyness and Gregariousness 
should be unusually good criteria for 
comparison with the Rorschach. 

An individual Rorschach was admin- 
istered to cach subject and scored with 
methods -prescribed by WKlopfer and 
Kelley®. The scoring of six records 
selected at random was checked inde- 
pendently by two other psychologists 
and was found to agree essentially with 
the investigator’s scoring. 

The Rorschach data were given to two 
psychologists expert in Rorschach inter- 
pretation, one working with each group, 
and each psychologist was given in- 
structions to rank the members of his 
group on each of 11 traits using only the 
information available in the Rorschach 
test. The psychologists’ evaluations 
were then compared with the criterion 
data. Unfortunately, the task of care- 
fully studying so many Rorschach re- 
cords and of keeping all of them in mind 
while attempting to rank them on each 
trait proved most difficult, and a more 
superficial analysis of each record was 
resorted to by the two Rorschach ex- 
perts. None of the correlations between 
these approximate rank orders and the 
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criterion data for any of the traits were 
significantly different from zero, and this 
method of evaluation was reluctantly 
abandoned for the present. 

A second approach to the validation 
of the Rorschach consisted of testing 
specific hypotheses regarding the pre- 
diction of each trait by objective Ror- 
schach scores. First, various hypotheses 
as stated in published papers and books 
regarding the traits studied were put to 
test using the ranked data of Group B 
as the criteria. Second, the relationships 
between the Rorschach and rank data 
for Group B were analyzed by the ex- 
perimenter without any knowledge of the 
test data for Group A, and various new 
hypotheses were set up to account for the 
relationships found between certain Ror- 
schach characteristics and the traits. 
And third, these new hypotheses to- 
gether with those tested previously on 
Group B were tested by the data for 
Group A. 


RESULTS 


The two traits studied in this paper, 


Shyness and Gregariousness, will be con- 
sidered simultaneously since the cor- 
relations between these two traits, —.92 
and —.85 in A and B respectively, were 
nearly as high as their estimated re- 
liabilities. All the trait intercorrelations 
in both groups were analyzed for clust- 
ers by Tryon’s method’. The high con- 
gruence of the correlation profile graphs 
for Gregariousness and Shyness indicated 
that in this study Gregariousness and 
Shyness were essentially opposite ex- 
tremes of a bipolar trait. ; 


Previously Formulated Hypotheses. Most 
Rorschach workers accept the proposal 
made by Rorschach that the movement 
responses are a direct result of “‘prompt- 
ings from within,”’ of the workings of the 
imagination: * ® 7, Likewise, reactions 
to color are thought to be motivated by 
a responsiveness of the individual to 
external stimuli. From this, Rorschach 
deduced that the “Erlebnistyp” of the 
individual was related to the ration of M 
to sum C scores on the Rorschach test, 
a person with greater M than sum C 
tending to be an introvert and one with 
sum C greater than M tending to be an 
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extravert. The first hypothesis to be 
tested deals with this and other pur- 
ported measures of so-called ‘Erleb- 
nistyp.” 


‘Hyporussis 1: The degree of Gregarious- 


ness manifested by an individual is directly 
related to his Erlebnistyp; the more extra- 
versive he is, the more gregarious he will 
appear to others. 


As one test of this hypothesis we have 
the following: 


la. The ratio M:sum C is inversely 
related to the degree of Gregarious- 
ness. 


Klopfer and Kelley have extended the 
logic used by Rorschach to include a 
second measure of Erlebnistyp: “The 
ratio (FM+m) :(Fe+ce+C') represents 
introversial and extraversial tendencies 
not fully accepted or utilized by the sub- 
ject, p. 253.” 


lb. The ratio (FM +m) :(Fe+e+C) 
is inversely related to the degree 
of Gregariosuness. 


A third measure of responsiveness to 
“stimuli from without’? proposed by 
Klopfer and Kelley is the percentage of 
responses to Cards 8, 9, and 10, p, 254). 

le. The percentage of responses to 

the last three cards is directly re- 
lated to the degree of Gregar- 


LOUSNESS. 


A fourth variation of Hypothesis One 
which was tested on both groups con- 
cerned a ratio of the total number of 
movement responses to the total num- 
ber of responses to color, 


ld. The ratio (total movement) 
(total color) is\inversely related 
to the degree of Gregariousness. 


The rank-difference correlations be- 
tween Gregariousness and the four ratios 
tested under Hypothesis One are pre- 
sented in Table 1. None of the correla- 
tions differ significantly from zero indi- 
cating that there is little, if any, rela- 
tionship in this study between the in- 
dices of “Erlebnistyp” on the Rorschach 
test and the trait of Gregariousness or 
its opposite, Shyness. 


' 
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TABLE | 


Hypothesis Test Score 

la M: sum C 

lb (FM+M):(Fe+e+C’) 
le %RK to cards 8, 9, 10 
Id Movement: Color 


Hyrornesis 2: An individual will be 
judged shy if the ratio (Fe+e+C’) : 
(FC+CF-+C) is greater than two. 

This hypothesis was derived directly 
from a statement by Klopfer and Kelley, 
“ . . the point of real ‘contact shyness’ 
or overcautiousness in emotional con- 
tacts (is reached) if the total number of 
achromatic responses is at least twice the 
total number of bright color responses, 
p. 230.’ Since the descriptive phrase 
“overcautiousness in emotional con- 
tacts’? was used as part of the trait des- 
cription for Shyness, the criterion should 
be particularly appropriate for testing 
this hypothesis. 

The above ratio was computed for 
each individual in both ‘groups. Five 
individuals in Group B and four in 
Group A were found to have ratios which 
were greater than two. Inspection of 
the ranks assigned these individuals on 
the trait, Shyness, revealed that in 
Group A individual C was ranked 10th 
from the top on Shyness, L was ranked 
12th, R was ranked 16th, and W was 
ranked 21st. In group B, individuals 
R, I, B, M, and P were ranked 3, 9, 12, 
15, and 21 respectively. Since there were 
only 24 men in A and 22 men in B, the 
hypothesis was clearly unsubstantiated 
in both groups. 


Hyporussts 3: The absence of color 
responses tn normals ts a sign of shyness. 

This third hypothesis was taken 
directly from Rapaport“, p. 248); Al- 
though no individuals in Group A had 
Rorschach records with no color re- 
sponses, three members of Group B used 
no color whatsoever. The ranks of these 
three subjects on Shyness were 3, 9, and 


Tue RELATIONSHIP OF ERLEBNISTYP TO GREGARIOUSNESS 


Correlation with 
Gregariousness in 
Group A Group B 
(N =24) (N =22) 
.04 
.19 
.21 
.02 


15. Since the rank of 22 is the least shy 
in the group, it is apparent that the ab- 
sence of color in normal records is not 
a very useful sign of Shyness. 


Empirically Derived Hypotheses. In the 
hope of finding some patterning of Ror- 
schach scores or signs which would be 
related to Gregariousness or Shyness, 
the Rorschach records for Group B were 
analyzed carefully prior to any analysis 
of the records for Building A. In this 
way new hypotheses might be proposed 
which could be tested on the Rorschach 
data for Group A. All efforts to find an 
objective index of Gregariousness failed. 
In addition to various combinations of 
the hypotheses tested above, the follow- 
ing variables were investigated: average 
time per response; the ratio of average 
reaction time to the achromatic cards and 
average reaction time to the colored 
cards; F per cent; the ratio (H+A) : 
(Hd+Ad); number and quality of M; 
number of H; and number of P. 

From this analysis of the data for 
Group B only one tentative hypothesis of 
rather restricted use was found to be 
feasible. 


Hyrvorussts 4: Unless at least one human 
concept (whole or part of the hwman 
figure) is seen in the Rorschach test, the 
subject is not gregarious. 


Only one member of Group B failed to 
see at least one human concept. He was 
ranked 18th from the top on Gregarious- 
ness. Unfortunately when the hypothe- 
sis was tested on Group A it was discov- 
ered that everyone in this group had 
seen at least one human concept. Con- 
sequently, the hypothesis remains un- 
verified. 
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DISCUSSION 


In any validation study, the nature of 
the criterion selected for testing hy- 
potheses is of utmost importance. To 
the writer’s knowledge the present in- 
vestigation is the first one using pooled 
rank order data as criteria for the study 
of the Rorschach test. The method of 
procuring these pooled judgments of 
personality characteristics, however, is 
not unique. Several research workers 
have used techniques somewhat similar 
to the present one with varying degrees 
of success for the study of personality 
@, 3,4, 8. Tn some respects evaluations 
of an individual’s traits by his intimate 
associates are the best possible estimates 
of those traits. This is particularly true 
whenever the personality characteristic 
being studied is a phenotypical, socially 
defined trait such as Shyness or Gregar- 
iousness. 

Because of the nature of the criterion, 
the present results strongly indicate the 
need for considerable caution in evalua- 
ting Shyness or Gregariousness by the 
Rorschach test. Some may argue that 


the trait ranges are highly restricted 


since these are college students. The 
high trait reliabilities provide evidence 
that the range was at least sufficiently 
wide to permit relatively precise order- 
ing of the individuals on Gregariousness 
and Shyness. Be this as it may, the 
argument of range restriction is never- 
theless irrelevant to the purposes of this 
study. The individual Rorschach re- 
cords demonstrated extreme fluctuations 
on most objective scores. For example, 
the ratio of M to sum C scores ranged 
from zero to infinity with individuals 
having as many as IS human movement 
responses or as high as 21 color respotises, 
It is the range of the test scores which 
must be heterogeneous in a study of pre- 
dictive efficiency. 

However, this does not mean that the 
concept of Erlebnistyp as such is not a 
useful construct for personality analysis. 
One might have a strong tendency to 
rely upon fantasy for self esteem and yet 
outwardly appear quite gregarious. Thus 
a heavy predominance of movement 
over color might indicate the possession 
of a rich fantasy life to which the in- 
dividual turns for maintenance of self 
esteem. But this same person might be 
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quite active in social affairs and appear 
to his associates as anything but shy. 
More research is needed regarding the 
personality characteristics which prompt 
the projection of movement into re- 
sponses before the concept of Erlebnistyp 
can be accurately evaluated. 


SUMMARY 


The relationships between the Ror- 
schach test and the traits, Shyness and 
Gregariousness were studied in two 
groups of college men. The pooled judg- 
ments of Shyness and Gregariousness 
proved highly adequate as criteria for 
testing various hypotheses relating to 
the prediction of these two traits by the 
Rorschach. 

Two methods of validation were used: 
(1) intuitive, blind” analyses by two 
Rorschach experts; and (2) quantitative 
and qualitative analyses of objective 
Rorschach signs. All attempts to find 
significant relationships between the 
Rorschach and Gregariousness or Shy- 
ness failed in spite of the criterion 
adequacy. 

The conclusion is mude that the com- 
monly claimed relationship between 
Rorschach test data and the personality 
traits, Shyness and Gregariousness, is 
not supported in this study of normal 
superior adults. 
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VALIDATION STUDIES OF THE RORSCHACH TEST: 
IMPULSIVENESS IN THE NORMAL SUPERIOR ADULT 


WAYNE H. HOLTZMAN 


The University of Texas 


INTRODUCTION 


Among the numerous studies concern- 
ed with the Rorschach Test those deal- 
ing with the reaction of individuals to 
color in the ink blots have stimulated 
considerable controversy. Rorschach 
assumed that stimulus-color often played 
a critical role as a determinant of re- 
sponses to ink blots. Furthermore he 
recognized other effects of the color 
which he grouped together under the 
term “color shock.”’ Klopfer and Kelley” 
discuss the significance of color responses 
at considerable length, proposing that 
bright color reactions are indicative of 
emotional responsiveness to the environ- 
ment. Color responses in which form 
apparently plays a minor role are said 
to be indicative of a more impulsive emo- 
tional reaction than those having definite 
form characteristics. In a recently re- 


ported experiment™, Lazarus attempted 


to test the influence of color on various 
scoring categories by presenting two sets 
of slides, one consisting of the standard 
Rorschach ink blots and the other con- 
sisting of achromatic reproductions of 
the originals, to two matched groups of 
high school students. He found no signif- 
icant differences between the colored and 
achromatic sets with regard to the usual 
indices of “color shock.” It should be 
pointed out, however, that the more sig- 
nificant indicators of color disturbance, 
such as emotional exclamations referring 
to color, delayed reaction times to 
colored cards, and other such behavior 
obtainable only when the test is ad- 
ministered individually, cannot be evalu- 
ated in a study using group administra- 
tion of the test. 

In a carefully designed experiment in- 
vestigating the influence of color on the 
reactions of college women to ink blots, 
Sipola™ discovered that the presence of 
hue-form incongruity created a conflict 
situation. Those blots having a color 
inconsistent with the dominant, form- 
suggested concepts showed — striking 
differences from their achromatic count- 
erparts with respect to reaction time and 


content. This would suggest that color 
does have a decided influence on res- 
ponses to the Rorschach Test in certain 
instances. 

Because any psychological test which 
is novel and ambiguous provides a mild 
stress situation for the subject, the Ror- 
schach Test could reasonably be expect- 
ed to give some measure of the degree of 
control ordinarily exerted by the subject 
when under mild stress. In view of the 
above findings regarding the influence of 
color on reactions to ink blots, the way 
in which the individual reacts to the 
colored Rorschach cards should prove 
particularly important in any evaluation 
of impulsiveness or lack of emotional 
control in social situations. 

The present study is chiefly concerned 
with the establishment of reliable, ob- 
jective signs of impulsiveness in the 
Rorschach Test with particular refer- 
ence to the understanding of the normal 
superior adult, 


MrrxHop 


Two independent groups of college 
students were carefully selected from 
men living in Stanford Village, a housing 
project of Stanford University, in such a 
way as to insure that each member of a 
particular group was intimately ac- 
quainted with all other members of the 
group. The two groups of subjects con- 
sisted of 24 men in Building A and 22 
men in Building B, hereafter referred to 
as Groups A and B, respectively. The 
close living quarters of these two build- 
ings were conducive to oceasional fric- 
tion and dissatisfaction among the 
students. In a sense some of the group 
members were in a constant “stress” 
situation where intragroup frustrations 
gave rise to aggression, avoidance of 
participation in the group, and similar 
reactions. 

In a preliminary session prior to the 
administration of the individual Ror- 
schach Test, each subject placed himself 
and all other members of his group in 
rank order on ten traits including im- 
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pulsiveness. In this way it was possible 
to determine average rank values for 
each subject which could be used as 
criteria for comparison with the perform- 
ance of each individual on the Rorschach 
Test. Further details of the methodolog- 
ical procedure used in the collection and 
analysis of the data are available in an 
varlier paper of this series“, 

Some evidence of the appropriateness 
of the criterion is present in the case 
history data obtained from interviews 
with the counselor of Group A. Indi- 
vidual M, who was judged the most im- 
pulsive by the group, was described by 
the counselor as being a very immature 
person who completely lost control of 
his emotions on several occasions with 
insufficient reason for doing so. Specific 
instances were mentioned by the couns- 
elor to substantiate his general impres- 
sion. A second example illustrating the 
sensitivity of social Judgments of im- 
pulsive behavior concerned individual J. 
It was noticed that J’s rank changed 
considerably toward the end of the per- 
iod in which the ranking data were col- 
lected. <A later interview with the 
counselor, who was not aware of the 
ranking results, revealed that about half 
way through the ranking phase of the 
study J was involved in an argument 
during a bridge game which resulted in 
his impulsively upsetting the bridge tab- 
ble and walking out of the room. This 
suggests that judgments of impulsive- 
ness made by an individual’s associates 
are directly contingent upon the social 
behavior of the individual being judged. 


RESULTS 


Three hypotheses concerning impul- 


siveness and the Rorschach Test were 
examined. The first two of these dealt 
with the predictive efficiency of isolated 
test scores. One of the more generally 
accepted hypotheses concerning indica- 
tors of impulsiveness in the Rorschach 
Test is the relationship between the 
number of color responses having defin- 
ite form and those with indefinite form. 
A test of this hypothesis was made by 
placing all individuals in rank order ac- 
cording to the ratio CF:FC and then 
computing the correlation between this 
rank order and the criterion. This was 
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done later with Group A as well as with 
Group B since the criterion data for A 
are more satisfactory than that for B. 
Three individuals in Group B gave no 
color responses and were not included in 
the test of this hypothesis. The validity 
coefficients were .42 and .07 in Buildings 
A and B, respectively. 

A somewhat more inclusive hypothesis 
sometimes proposed is that indefinite 
shading responses as well as indefinite 
and formless color responses are indica- 
tive of a lack of emotional control. The 
specific hypothesis tested was that the 
degree of impulsiveness manifested by 
an individual in social situations would 
be directly related to the ratio (CF +eF 
+2C:(FC+Fe). The correlations be- 
tween the Rorschach scores and im- 
pulsiveness were negligible for both 
groups, .18 in Group A and .03 in Group 
B. 
The above results merely confirm the 
feelings of many Rorschach workers that, 
in general, consideration of a single 
aspect of the Rorschach only leads to 
misinterpretation. 

In order to overcome the difficulties 
encountered by isolating single test 
scores, an extensive analysis was made 
of the test data for Group B without any 
knowledge of the data for Group A. It 
was proposed that dmpulsiveness would 
be revealed in the Rorschach in’ one or 
more of a number of ways depending upon 
the particular personality structure of the 
individual. One subject might disclose 
his impulsiveness by bursting forth with 
a spontaneous remark pertaining to 
color. Another might demonstrate a lack 
of control by using a predominance of 
formless concepts or color responses hav- 
ing indefinite form. In order to select 
variables which seemed to indicate an 
overreactivity to the ink blots, a large 
number of response characteristics was 
studied. The Rorschach protocols in 
Group B were compared with the criter- 
ion data prior to any analysis of the data 
for Group A in order to discover pat- 
terns of scores which discriminated the 
most impulsive from the least impulsive 
individuals. On the basis of this analysis 
eight signs were selected which seemed 
logically related to impulsiveness. These 
were: 
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immediate remarks provoked by 
the color 

the relationship of CF to FC 

the number of C in relationship to 
the other color responses 

the relationship of (CF +e¢F+2C) 
to (Fe+FC) 

the ratio of mean achromatic re- 


Each of these signs was given a weight 
according to its efficiency in predicting 
impulsiveness. It was necessary to lean 
heavily on a rational as well as empirical 
plan in weighting the signs to allow for 
any variations which might occur in a 
new group of Rorschach protocols. The 
weights given each of these response 


action time to mean chromatic re- 
action time 

the mean time per response 

the percentage of pure form re- 
sponses 

the number of FC in relationship 
to the other color responses 


characteristics are presented in Table 1. 

An “impulsiveness” score was com- 
puted for each individual by algebraical- 
ly summing the weights of the signs 
checked on his Rorschach, each plus or 
minus signifying one point. All the sub- 
jects were then placed in rank order ac- 


TABLE | 

RorscuHBacu “SiGns” or IMPULSIVENESS 

Weight Sign 
bl 


each card to which an impulsive, immediate (within 5 seconds) 
remark is made provoked by color 
2<CF:FC <¢ 
3<CF:FC <4, and FC>1 
2 CF and no FC 
CF:FC >4, and FC> 1 
or more CF and no FC 
C* and at least 1 FC 
C and at least 1 FC 
C and 1 or more CF but no FC 
2 or more C and FC>CF>C 
3 or more C and FC<CEF<C (For each C beyond 3 add one 
additional plus to the base of 3.) 
| © and no other color responses 


2 or more © and no other color responses (For each C beyond 2 
add one additional plus to the base of 5.) 


(CF +cF+42C):(Fe+FC)>1 
(mean a¢hromatic 
time) >1.5 and < 2 
Acht =f ‘ht >2 

Acht :Cht <% 
T/R<20 

T/R> 100 


reaction time): (mean chromatic reaction 


2 or 3 FC but no CF or C 
t or more FC but no CF or C 


* Count Cdese, Csym, additionals, and doubtful pure C as one half. 
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cording as their “impulsiveness” scores, 
those with the highest scores being at 
the top. The fit of these weighted signs 
to the data from which they were derived 
is illustrated by a correlation of .60 be- 
tween the test and criterion data. This 
correlation, of course, offers no proof of 
the validity of the signs. 

When tested on Group A the correla- 
tion between “impulsiveness” scores 
from the Rorschach and the criterion 
was .49, a validity coefficient significant 
at the .02 level of confidence. 


DIscUSSION 


One thing seems to be quite clear. 
Since three of the eight signs of impul- 
siveness are of such a nature that it 
would not be possible to use them in the 
analysis of group administered Ror- 
schachs, much vital information con- 
cerning emotional control is lost by use 
of the group Rorschach. In the present 
study the most important single indica- 
tor of impulsiveness was the presence of 
one or more spontaneous immediate re- 
marks provoked by color. Consequently, 
Lazarus’ conclusion that color does not 


influence performance on the Rorschach 
Test appears unwarranted. 

In spite of certain limitations in the 
sign approach there is little doubt but 
that impulsiveness can be evaluated by 
the Rorschach Test if a number of var- 


iables are considered together rather 
than just one ata time. Further research 
directed at the more accurate weighting 
of the above signs is needed before they 
can be used with any confidence for in- 
dividual evaluation. Future investiga- 
tions concerning impulsiveness should 
also consider Beck’s F+ per cent or 
some similar purported measure of in- 
tellectual control. The results of Wil- 
liams’ experiment™ comparing the Ror- 
schach Test with reactions under stress 
clearly illustrate the importance of form 
accuracy as a measure of control. A 


e 


drop in form level in response to the 
colored ink blots might prove significant 
although a preliminary analysis of the 
present data gave negative results in this 
respect. 


SUMMARY 


The use of single, isolated ratios in the 
Rorschach Test did not prove satisfact- 
ory for the prediction of impulsiveness as 
judged by the intimate associates of col- 
lege men. This confirms the beliefs of 
many psychologists that a valid inter- 
pretative inference cannot be drawn 
from a score when it is abstracted from 
the whole configuration of responses and 
considered alone. 

When a comprehensive analysis was 
made by considering a large number of 
plausible signs based on the interrela- 
tionships of variables as well as on their 
nature taken separately, the results were 
more promising. The verification of a 
hypothesis predicated on the assumption 
that impulsiveness is revealed in a num- 
ber of different ways in the Rorschach 
Test, depending upon the individual 
personality structure, indicates that the 
trait of impulsiveness, or lack of control 
in social situations, can be evaluated by 
the Rorschach Test. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The subject of this experiment is a 26 
year old male college graduate who has 
partially completed the requirements for 
a master’s degree in economics. 

The patient is a divorced white male 
Roman Catholic who entered the hospi- 
tal with the chief complaint of alco- 
holism. He is tall, overweight, and some- 
what effeminate in appearance. He 
dated the onset of his symptoms to four 
years before admission while he was in 
the Army Medical Corps. His failure to 
advance and a poor marital adjustment 
led to excessive drinking. A vicious cycle 
of drinking, shame, and more drinking 
finally culminated in a dramatic but 
feeble suicide attempt which led to his 
discharge. He continued drinking inter- 
mittently. He had frequent violent 
quarrels with his parents and wife dur- 
ing the following years, but nevertheless 
was able to graduate from college and do 
His 


some work for a master’s degree. 
marriage ended in divorce one month 
prior to admission. 

His parents were both foreign born. 
The father, a steelworker, always re- 
jected the patient and treated him with 


harsh brutality. He frequently called 
him a girl and said he was not his own 
son. The mother was overpossessive and 
showed her affection by overfeeding and 
pampering the boy. The maternal 
grandmother, a strongly religious and 
superstitious woman, showered him with 
affection and was often his sole pro- 
tector against the cruelty of his father. 
An older sister, apparently following the 
father’s example, treated him with dis- 
dain and frequently cruelly teased him. 

At the age of five the patient witnessed 
parental intercourse. He was discovered 
by his father, beaten savagely, and 
threatened with castration. He adjusted 
poorly in school, being physically in- 
ferior to his classmates. He had skipped 

' Published with the permission of the Chief 
Medical Director, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Veterans Administration, who assumes 
no responsibility for the opinions expressed or 
the conclusions drawn by the author. 


second grade and had difficulty in getting 
along with his studies. At ten he ex- 
perienced an extremely traumatic event 
in the death of his grandmother. Since 
it closely followed one of his misdeeds 
which displeased her, he felt the full 
responsibility for her death. Shortly 
after he was seduced by an older girl. 
Though he fled in fright before exper- 
iencing orgasm, he began masturbating 
at this time. His first sexual intercourse 
at 17 was associated with strong guilt 
feelings and fear that he might contract 
a venereal disease. He dated many girls 
in a compulsive fashion, attempting to 
demonstrate his masculinity. Despite 
strong family opposition he married 
when 22 chiefly because he felt he “must 
make an honest woman” of the girl with 
whom he had had frequent sexual inter- 
course. The marriage was a happy one 
for the short period until his present 
illness began. In adult life he was ap- 
proached many times by homosexuals 
and feared there might be something in 
his appearance which attracted them; 
he denies any perverse activity. 

The dynamics of this man’s personal- 
ity can be only briefly presented, omit- 
ting much of the material on which the 
conclusions are based. He has a strong 
conflict between passive dependent needs 
and aggressive trends, apparently a re- 
action formation: against strong castra- 
tion fears. A rigid unreasoning superego 
makes the conflict especially difficult. 
Alcoholism provides gratification for oral 
dependent needs, a good medium for 
“he-man” behavior resulting in a form 
of punishment which appeases the de- 
mands of his superego. 

In the course of psychotherapeutic in- 
terviews the patient was found to be an 
excellent subject for hypnosis. lt was 
decided to give psychological tests to the 
patient under hypnosis by the method of 
Bergmann, Graham, and Leavitt. 

The patient was given the Stanford- 
Binet Vocabulary, Goodenough Draw- 
ing, and Rorschach on three successive 
days when regressed to six, ten, and 
fourteen years of age respectively. Later 
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the Rorschach was given in the usual 
fashion. 

When the patient was under hypnosis 
the Rorschach administration differed 
from standard procedures in that the 
examiner inquired ‘Is there anything 
else you see, anything else it makes you 
think of?” when the patient had ap- 
parently finished responding to the card. 
For this reason only the initial reaction 
time is reported for each card. The in- 
quiry was conducted as soon as the 
patient completed his responses to each 
card. If the patient blocked, the thera- 
pist upon a signal from the examiner, 
said “It is all right to tell us what it 
makes you think of, you can tell us’. 
The content of recurring or original 
responses Was later investigated. At the 
close of each testing session the patient 
was told that he would not remember it. 
Each time the Rorschach was admin- 


istered under hyphosis, the patient said 
he had not seen the cards previously. 


FIRST SESSION: (Regression to. six 
years of age) 

The patient was hypnotized, told by 
the therapist that he could open his 
eyes and that he was now in first grade. 
The examiner was introduced as some 
one who was coming to the first grade 
to give the children some tests. The 
examiner then entered into the situation, 
talked with the patient about first grade 
activities, and started testing by saying 
she was going to ask him what some 
words meant. At the close of the testing 
session the patient was told that he 
would not remember it. Responses to 
the Stanford-Binet Vocabulary are as 
follows: 
1. orange 
2. envelope 
3. straw 
4. puddle 
5. tap 
6. gown 


_ 


7. eyelash 


. you eat it 

. for letters 

. for horses 

- Water 

. noise 

). Sisters wear it 

. on your eye (shown 
correctly) 


Six successive failures. 


The drawing of a man produced at 
this session scores at five years three 
months according to Goodenough’s 
scoring. It was the examiner’s opinion 
that responses to the drawing and the 
vocabulary clearly established the pa- 
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tient’s thinking 
The Rorschach 
cording to the 
described. 


at the six year level. 
was administered ac- 
procedures previously 


Rorscuacu Recorp 

Card I. Reaction time 20” 

1. Birds flying. 

2. Cats climbing up a tree. 

Inquiry: 1. (Each side Disa bird. The head and 
Wings are shown) 
2. (Each side D isa cat. The center D 

is the tree) 


‘ 


Card IT. 

1. Dogs. 

2. Flowers. 

Inquiry: 1. (Usual dogs heads) Shape. 2. (Top 
red D) Because they are red. 


Reaction time 15’ 


‘ 


Card ITT. 
1. Men playing a drum. 
2. Bowtie. 
Inquiry: 1. 
Card IV. 

1. A girl. She has pigtails. She is looking the 

other way. 

Inquiry: W. (The lower center D is the neck, the 
lower side D’s are the pigtails, and the 
upper side d’s are explained as hair) 


Reaction time 7’ 


Usual. 2. Shape. 


Reaction time 25” 


Card V. Reaction time 5” 
1. A butterfly flying. 
Inquiry: 1. W. Shape. 


Card VI. 

1. Astatue of an angel. 

2. A face, an old man’s face. He has a beard 

Inquiry: 1. Top D. Shape. 2. Side D, usual. 
Shape. 

Card VII. 

1. A woman talking to another woman. 

Inquiry: 1. Usual. 

Card VIIT. Reaction time 10” 

1. A squirrel climbing on a tree. 

2. A piece of meat. 

Inquiry: 1. W. (usual animals. All center is the 
tree) 2. (Bottom pink) Because it is red. 


Reaction time 22” 


” 


Reaction time 15 


Card IX. 

1. Askull. 

Inquiry: 1. (Center portion between lateral 
green) Because it has eyes. (When 
asked if he has ever seen a skull, says 
“In my prayer book"’) 


teaction time 15” 


Card X. Reaction time 10” 

1. Two men shaking hands. 

2. Flowers. 

3. Spiders. 

4. Two rabbits 

Inquiry: 1, (Large pink and center blue) 2. (All 
yellows) Like flowers at Easter time in 
church, yellow. 3. (Side blue) They 
have legs. 4. (Top grey) They are 
looking at each other. 
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Clearly some of the patient’s responses 
are reflecting his religious training. He 
sees the statue of an angel in Card VI, 
Easter flowers in Card X, and the skull 
in Card IX has been suggested by the 
skull pictured in his prayerbook. The 
response to Card IV is probably of some 
personal significance. Questioning by 
the therapist later showed that this 
patient’s sister, whom he strongly dis- 
hiked, wore her hair in braids. It is inter- 
esting that this association is made to 
Card IV which frequently brings forth 
ideas of threat and insecurity. 


SECOND SESSION: 
ten years of age) 


(Regression to 


The same procedure was followed as 
has been previously described.  -This 
time the patient was told that he was ten 
years old. In answer to the therapist’s 
questions he said that he was in seventh 
grade. This was correct. The patient 
had skipped second grade and _ his 
eleventh birthday occurred during the 
school year. 


Responses to the Stanford-Binet Vocabu- 
lary. 

. fruit 

2. put letters in it 

3. straw 3. dried hay 

. puddle . mud 

5. tap 5. make a noise 

» gown >. a dress 

. eyelash . you have it on your 
eye (showed cor- 
rectly) 

. make a loud noise 

. burn 

. put it on a dog so he 
won't bite 

. haste . fast 

2. lecture 2. don’t know 

3. Mars 3. a star 

. skill . to do things good 

. Juggler . ina cireus, he throws 

balls in the air 


l. orange 
. envelope 


. roar 
‘ scorch 
. muzzle 


Six successive failures. 


The drawing of a man produced at 
this session scores at ten years six months 
according to Goodenough’s scoring 
Rorscuacn Recorp 
Card I. Reaction time 20” 

1. A coffin. 

2. Curtains. 

Inquiry: 1, (Center D) It is black. Shaped like 
a coflin, 2. (Side D) They are hanging 
around the coffin. They are dark. 


MARGARET MERCER, PH.D. 


AND R. W. GIBSON, M.D. 


Card IT. Reaction time 22% 

1. A steeple. 

2. A dog. 

3. Pieces of meat. 

Inquiry: 1. (Upper cender d) Shape. 2. (Usual 
dog’s cate A collie. They are bushy. 
3. (Top red) Because they are red. 


Card III. Reaction time 5” 

1. Two men. They are picking up a bucket. 

2. Blood. 

Inquiry: 1. (usual) 2. (Side red) It is red and it 
is running. 


Card TV. Reaction time 25” 

1. Half of a man. 

2. This might be a cow, the head. 

Inquiry: 1. Cut-off W. eliminating lower center 
D. Side D’s are the legs and the small 
upper side extensions are ‘‘just some- 
thing hanging to the man, his suspend- 
ers’. 2. (Lower center D) It has eyes 
and horns. (2’ 10’) 


Card V. 

1. A bat. 

2. Legs. * 

Inquiry: 1. W. Wings, head, feet, long ears. 
2. (Side extension) A leg with no toes. 
A woman’s leg because it is round. 


Reaction time 4” 


Card VI 

Patient blocked. He was visibly upset, struggled 
to say something but could not bring himself to 
do so. The therapist assured the patient that it 
was not wrong for him to say what he was think- 
ing of. The patient finally indicated the top D 
and said in a very low voice “‘when you go to the 
bathroom’’, 


Card VIT. Reaction time 15” 
7: Two ladies talking. 
Inquiry: 1. usual. 

Card VIII. Reaction time 10” 


1. Inside of a chicken. 
2. A mouse. 


* 3. <A Christmas tree. 
Inquiry: 1. 


W. Everything is different colors. 
2. (Side D) It looks like a mouse. It is 
climbing. 3. (Top grey) Shape. 


Card IX. Reaction time 17” 
1. A skull 

2. Two 1 
Inquiry. ‘. (As seen in Record I) It is white. 
rhere are two holes where the eyes are. 
2. (Side orange) They have claws, 


Card X. Reaction time 10” 
1. A spider catching a bug. 
Two people. 

. Rabbit’s head. 

. Flowers, tulips. 

nquiry: 1. (Upper blue with green) Because it 
has lots of legs. 2. (Pink) They are 
dancing. 3. (usual) Nose and two ears. 
4. As seen in Record I. 


2 
3 
1 
I 
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We have seen the association that 
caused the patient to block on Card VI. 
Responses to Card I, the first responses 
to Cards IV, VIII, and IX were investi- 
gated. It was learned that the patient’s 
grandmother, who had lived with his 
family, had died before the patient 
entered 7th grade. She had been rather 
protective and indulgent towards the 
patient, he felt very strong affection for 
her, and was upset by her death. He 
says there are pictures of skulls in lots 
of places, and in holy pictures. These 
pictures make him think about when you 
die, you become all bones. You go to 
heaven unless you are bad. Then you go 
where the devil is. He feels afraid. He 
has seen one dead person, his grand- 
mother. He later told the therapist that 
the experience had been terrifying and 
was followed by guilt, phobias, and night 
terrors. 

Card IV has been seen as half of a man, 
his suspenders hanging down. This 
association relates to an episode in 
which the patient inadvertently came 


upon his parents when they were having 
sexual intercourse, was chased by his 


father and accused of snooping. 


THIRD SESSION: 


years of age) 


(Regression to 14 


At this session the procedures de- 
scribed previously were followed. The 
patient was told that he was 14 years of 
age. When asked what grade he was at- 
tending in school he said he was in 
second year of high school. 


STANFORD-BINET VOCABULARY: 


. Orange 


2. envelope 


. a fruit 
2. a piece of stationery, 
a container for letters 
3. dried hay 
. sort of a hole in the 
ground with muddy 
water 
5. a noise 
». a dress 
7. hair on your eyelid 
. a loud noise such as 
an animal makes 
. to burn 
. What they put on a 
dog’s mouth to keep 
him from biting 
. haste . go quickly 
2. lecture 2. a teacher 
speech 
3. a planet 
. todo something well 


3. straw 


. puddle 


5. tap 

. a gown 

7. eyelash 
. Toar 


e seorch 
. muzzle 


makes 


3. Mars 
. skill 
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. juggler 5. a performer (ex- 
plains) 

5. a color of hair, brown 

. something strange 

’. very great value 

. to know about a per- 
son or thing 

. disproportionate . not equal 
; ed . clever 

22. tolerate 22. to get along, to under 

stand 

don’t know 

a flower 

crying 

lie down 

don’t know 

show off 


. brunette 

. peculiarity 
. priceless 

. regard 


23. stave 23. 
24. lotus 24. 
25. bewail 25. 
26. repose 26. 
27. mosiac 27. 
28. flaunt 28. 


Six successive failures. 


The drawing of a man produced at this 
session scores at 12 years six months ac- 
cording to Goodenough’s scoring. 


Rorsc#acn Recorp 


Card I. Reaction time 20” 

1. Two eagles climbing. 

2. A frog cut open. 

Inquiry. 1. W. Each side D is seen as an eagle. 
The head, wings, and claws are identi- 
fied. The claws are the two lower con- 
nections between the side and center 
D. 2. W. “Like in biology. Cut down 

the middle”. 


mM 


Card IT. Reaction time 15 

1. Two bears heads. They must have been cut 
off. They are bleeding : 

Inquiry: Usual bears’ heads. Lower D is blood. 


Card III. Reaction time 11” 

1. Two men carrying something. 

2. Pork chops. 

Inquiry: 1. (usual) 2. (Side D) Shape and be- 
cause they are red. 


Card IV. Reaction time 28” 

1. Some sort of alligator, just its head, 

» Boots. 

Inquiry: 1. (Lower center D) Shape. 2. (Side D) 
Shape. 

Card V. Refuses. The therapist told the patient 

it was all right to say what it made him 

think of. The patient then said “Tt is 

like some of those dirty pictures. Filth. 

They are not nice. That part has a bad 

name’’. It was impossible to determine 

the specific area indicated here. 


Card VI. Refuses. The therapist again assured 
the patient that it was all right to say 
what it made him think of. The patient 
explained this as he had explained 
Card V. The examiner asked, pointing 
to the top D. What is that? The pa- 
tient with some difficulty finally said 
“A statue’. He would not explain any- 
thing further about the statue. 
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Card VII. Reaction time 8” 

1. Two women talking. 

Inquiry: 1. usual. The examiner »inted to the 
clasp detail asking “What is that?” 
The patient finally said “that looks like 
the same thing”, then explained that it, 
too, reminded ‘him of “these dirty 
pictures” 


Card VIII. Reaction time 12” 

1. Like insides of a cat. 

2. Like squirrels. 

3. A tree. 

Inquiry: 1. W. Because of the different colors. 
2. (usual) Shape. 3. (Top D) Shape. 


” 


Card TX. Reaction time 5 

1. Like insides of an animal, too. 

2. Askull. 

Inquiry: 1. W. These different colors. 2. As 
seen in previous records. 

Card X. Reaction time 3” 

1. A spider catching insects. 

2. Witches dancing. 

3. Like . girl with pigtails. 

Inquiry: 1. Seen as on Record II. 2. (Pink D) 
3 (Lower green) The usual rabbit’s 
head without the ears is seen as the 
girl’s heads while the usual worms are 
seen as pigtails. 


This administration of the Rorschach 
is characterized by much more adequate 
handling of Card 1V than has ei seen 
previously, suggesting that repressive 
mechanisms have been established to 
deal with the threatening associations 
it has previously evoked. We have seen 
the associations which resulted in block- 
ing on Cards V and VI. Investigation of 
the responses to Cards I, VIII, and IX 
dealing with the insides ‘of animals are 
explained by the patient as related to his 
high school biology class. The return of 
the response concerning the girl with pig- 
tails, this time to a small colored area, 
testifies to the strength of the associa- 
tion. 


FOURTH SESSION: (Rorschach. re- 
cord taken in usual fashion without 
hypnosis) 

Carp I. 5” 

1. This maybe is a vague outline of two eagles 

flapping their wings, climbing a post. 

2. A woman's silhouette here. 

3. Two snakes heads with their mouths open. 

Some of these things are embarrassing. Do 
you mind? 

IE: Don’t hesitate 
you think of. 

This may be a woman's breasts here. 

On each side two animals heads with mouths 

slightly open. 


to say anything it makes 
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Inquiry: 

1. W. (each side D is an eagle) Wings, feathered 
claws. (because of shape only) This whole 
thing here (center D) might be a tree instead 
of a post. 

Center D. Shape. 

(upper clawlike extensions) Rattlers heads 
with jaws open. 

(upper inner details) As if lying down and 
looking up. 

(lower side) Shape. (2’6’) 


Carp II. 6” 


1. Two Scottie dogs. Heads probably severed 
at the shoulders and bleeding, of blood. 

2. Two dancing seals like you might see in a 
circus. 

3. This might be a phallic symbol, one protru- 
sion up here. 

4. This white opening, as if you are looking in 
a deep cavern, brightly lighted. 

5. These dancing seals also look like fresh pork 
chops. 

6. This part here might be the profile of a 
primeval brutal face. 

I tag * y: 
Very hairy looking. A large flow of blood. 

2 (top red) Shape. 

3. (upper center d) Shape. 
As if looking in. Very deep and brightly 
lighted. 

he shape and red as if freshly cut. 
Mouth open. Shape of the lower lip, brutal. 
 ¢ 


Carp III. 6” 

Two men, butlers perhaps, look as if picking 
up a basket. 

Bowtie. 

Two kidneys joined together with some mem- 
branes. 

These things here are like raw hunks of meat 
torn out violently. 

Inquiry: 

1. Usual. 

2. Shape, color has nothing to do with it. 

3. TI used to work in an autopsy room. Kidneys 
are not really that color but bloody. 

4. Shape and color. (1'12’’) 

Carp IV. 12” 

1. This may look like female genitals. 

2. Head of some animal like an alligator, sealy. 

3. A body severed by a train, tattered and torn, 
the lower part of a body. 

4. This part like a dog reclining on a little pillow 
here at the bottom. 

5. The whole thing as if looking at a girl facing 
the other way, the back of her head with a 
bow on top and pigtails. 

Inquiry: 

1. This fissure here. The position. Lying down. 
The opening here as if there are feet. (W 
omitting lower center D) 

(Center D) Shape, rough looking skin. 

A man with heavy shoes, torn in tatters. 
These (side d) are suspenders hanging down, 
The lower half of his body. 

Looking up at something attentively. 
the head and neck. Shape. 


Just 
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5. Part in the center. 
(1'42”) 

Carp V. 10” 

1. A bat flying. 

2. A female leg, the lower leg without the foot. 

3. Here as if someone probably a man were 
lying laid out with arms folded. 

4. Phallic symbol. 

Inquiry: 

1. W. Shape. 

2. (Side d) Shape. 

3. (usual side) Arms folded. (demonstrates) 

4. (top dd) Shape. (1/15’) 


Wavy texture like hair. 


Carp VI. 5” 

1. This is clearly the female genital. 

2. The male genital. 

3. This looks like the statue of a mythological 

od, winged god with flapping wings. 

4. Profile of an old revoluti ionary soldier, peak- 
ed cap and beard, 

5. A bear skin. 

Inquiry: 

1. (Center D) Shape. 

2. (Top D) Shape. 

3. (upper part) Might be a bird god. 

4. (side D) Shape. 

5. (Lower D) Shape, looks furry. (1'16’’) 


Shape. 


Carp VII. 7” 
Two old women having a gossip session. Hair 
sticking up. 
This fissure here, female genitals. 
Here are two men, look like people dead for 


a long time, lips are shriveled and drawn 
back, looks as if smiling or laughing. 
Inquiry: 
Usual. 
2. (Clasp detail) Shape. 
3. (middle D) Like talking skulls. (1/16) 


Carp VIII. 18” 


1, Entire thing is like the inside of a body cavity 
during an autopsy, kidneys, stomach, and 
lungs. 
Two guinea pigs climbing. 

A fir tree, a Christmas tree. 

Two animals looking up hungrily at this, 
some sort of food. 

This fissure, female genitals. 

Chest bones, the ribs coming out from the 
spinal cord, 

Inquiry: 

Different organs have different colors. 

cut the cavity open and see these things. 
Usual. 

(Top D) A tree because of the triangular 
shape and ai enish color. 

As if animals (bottom pink) coming from a 
pit so you can just see their heads. Might be 
looking at these organs and trying to grasp 
them. 

5. (Lower D) The color, (f e outline of buttoe ‘ks, 
the fissure, 

6. (Usual) Shape. 


Carp IX. 6” 

1. The whole thing, the body cavity. 

2. This section here is a skull Eye cavities 
peering out from behind this stuff here. 


You 


(1'26’") 
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3. This is like an optical illusion. 
seems to contain one part. 
another way the wed 

up and down. 

es is a fissure again. 
Pretty vague outline of jonater claws clutch- 
ing at each other. 

If you look at it this way the green part is 
like a stout woman washing clothes, a very 
pudgy face. 

a 
W. Colors as before. 

(Center portion between lateral greens) The 
greyish white color and the eye cavities. 

If you look at it another way this changes 
and becomes larger, as you look at it. (ex- 
pands 2 to entire inner portion) 

(Between halves of pink) Shape. 

(Orange projections) Shape. These seem to 
have pinching movement. 

(Green) 

1. add. (Lateral pink) Head of a man with his 
tongue sticking out. The way hanged people 
look. (1'42°) 


The skull 
f you look at it 
swells up and moves 


Carp X. 10” 


This could be two people in costume doing a 
dance holding hands. 

Yellow tulips. 

Blue spiders chasing green beetles. 

Vague suggestion of a fissure again. 

A rabbit’s head with something coming out. 
of its eyes. 

Re ony od potatoes. 


“P dak & blue) People don’t usually dress that 
way. Hoods and long dress. 

(All yellow) These (inner) are better shape. 

These (outer) are more like a cotton ball. 

Shape and color. 

Don’t need to be colored. 

(In top grey) Shape. 

Clear rabbit's head. Green stuff coming down 

(Outer orange) Shape and color. (1'23’’) 


The Rorschach record consists of 49 
responses. The patient follows the ord- 
inary gestalt qualities of the cards. Form 
quality is good. Popular responses are 
produced readily and all responses are 
sasily followed. There is capacity for 
fantasy thinking and emotional respons- 
iveness. This man’s perceptual pro- 
cesses are clear and he is able to respond 
to promptings from within and to 
promptings from without. It is clear 
however, that this is not a healthy per- 
sonality. The amount and type of an- 
imal movement responses indicate a 
greater upsurge of instinctual drive than 
can be accepted and integrated. Content 
suggests that these instinctual drives 
have strong oral components. Fantasy 
thinking is present, much of it of a type 
to aid the patient in adjustment, but two 
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of the responses suggest disturbance in 
relation to ideas of sex and death. While 
the patient utilizes form and color in five 
responses, two are anatomical and one 
deals with food. Of the four CF re- 
sponses, two deal with meat, one “raw 
hunk of meat torn out violently’ and 
the other two use color to mark off areas 
of body cavities. The patient, himself, 
feels some need to explain his gory 
responses by pointing out that he used 
to work in an autopsy room. It will be 
remembered that when the patient was 
regressed to the fourteen year level, he 
gave responses concerning the viscera 
of animals and related them to his ex- 
perience in his high school biology class. 

While this patient has personality re- 
sources which would make it possible for 
him to utilize psychotherapy, the Ror- 
schach record suggests that the patient’s 
alcoholism is based upon deep-rooted 
insecurity resulting from long standing 
difficulties in relation to death and 
masculine adjustment. It may be diffi- 
cult to reach him. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The subject of this study is a 26 year 
old male college graduate who has 
partially completed requirements for a 
master’s degree in economics. The pa- 
tient entered the hospital with the chief 
complaint of alcoholism. In the course 
of psychotherapeutic interviews the pa- 
tient was found to be an excellent sub- 
ject for hypnosis. The patient was given 
the Stanford-Binet Vocabulary, Good- 
enough Drawing and Rorschach on three 
successive days when regressed to six, 
ten, and fourteen years of age. At the 
close of each session, the therapist told 
the patient that he would have no mem 
ory for it. Later the Rorschach was given 
in the usual fashion. 

1. Test data reflected changes at the 
various regressed age levels which 
were consistent with productions 
characteristic of the age level and 
followed the clinical data so clearly 
that there seems to be no doubt 
that true regression was established. 


2. Some students of hypnosis believe 
that regression represents a gen- 
uine reproduction of an earlier per- 
iod of life. Others hold that it pre- 
sents elements of later years in the 
basic structure of the hypnotically 
induced age. fegardless which 
point of view is accepted, there can 
be little question that the responses 
repeated thru records taken at the 
various induced ages are of major 
importance to the subject. These 
repetitive responses indicate a deep- 
rooted personality disturbance re- 
lated to sex, death, family relation- 
ships, and early religious training. 


. It is probable that the patient’s 
traumatic experience related to his 
grandmother’s death resulted in 
emotional attitudes which made it 
difficult for him to adjust to high 
school biology and the army au- 
topsy room. ; 


The sexual inplications obviously 
caused the patient to block com- 
pletely on Cards VI and to the 
clasp detail on Card VII. The re- 
fusal on Card V and the explana- 
tion obtained suggests that the 
“black shock” frequently mani- 
fested in response to the card could 
profitably be investigated. 


This type of study is, of necessity, 
limited to patients who are good 
enough hypnotic subjects to re- 
main in the hypnotic state with 
their eyes open, able to respond to 
test material presented visually. It 
does indicate, however, the desir- 
ability of studying the significance 
of Rorschach content under condi- 
tions of induced free association 
such as may be obtained in amytal 
or pentothal interviews. 
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A STUDY, OF WECHSLER’S CONCEPT OF 
“NORMAL DETERIORATION” IN OLDER MENTAL DEFECTIVES 


GERARD J. BENSBERG AND WILLIAM SLOAN 


Lincoln State School & Colony 


The present study is an attempt to 
supply an empirical check of Wechsler’s 
hypothes's of ‘‘normal deterioration” in 
a group of mental defectives. Wechsler™ 
p. 28 states that a “result that might be 
expected from a study of the mental 
growth curve is that a child’s 1Q would 
tend to fall off as he grew older, and that 
this falling off would be more marked in 
the case of the mentaily retarded than 
in the case of the normal or superior 
child.”’ 

Our particular interest is centered 
around the assumption that after age 25 
or 30 there is a marked decline in abil- 
ities which is reflected in a decrease in 
1Q, according to Wechsler, if a constant 
CA divisor is used. ‘To overcome this 
artifact, Wechsler has substituted a 
method for calculating IQ’s which is 
based on the distribution of scores at 
each age and the calculation of IQ’s 
around a fixed point (i.e. - 1 PLE. as 
IQ 90.) Such a procedure, claims Wech- 
sler, “enables us to caleulate 1Q’s which 
majntain the same meaning throughout 
the life of the individual.” 

Wechsler’s data are based on a cross- 
section sample of population at different 
age levels. The present study is a longi- 
tudinal one, utilizing scores obtained 
when the subjects were between the 
ages 15-24 and comparing these scores 
with those obtained in later years. Such 
a procedure should overcome some of 
the possibilities of obtaining deviations 
from randomicity inherent in 
sectional designs. 


CTOSS- 


PROCEDURE 


In the Psychology Department of the 
Lincoln State School and Colony there is 
an index file which contains records of 
all the tests administered to the patients 
since their admission. From this file 
were selected the subjects to be used in 
this study. 

Wechsler™ has found that individuals 
tend to reach their maximum function- 
ing level at about the age of 15 and that 
no noticeable decrease occurs until after 
the age of 24. Hence, a test administered 


during this age range was assumed to 
represent the maximum intelleetual func- 
tioning, before any deterioration had 
taken place. Since the presence of any 
active organic process might influence 
the amount of deterioration over a per- 
iod of years only subjects who were 
diagnosed as Familial or Undifferentiat- 
ed were used. This diagnosis is based on 
case history, psychological tests, and a 
thorough medical and neurological eval- 
uation. Beeause of the relatively high 
basal of the Wechsler Intelligence Test 
only subjects with 1Q’s of 42 or over were 
used. 
A subject was chosen, then, only if he 

met the following criteria: 

He received a 1916 Binet between 

the ages of 15 and 24.. 

He obtained an IQ of 42 or better 

on the 1916 Binet. 

He is now between the ages of 30 

and 55. 

He has been diagnosed as Familial 

or Undifferentiated. 

No active psychosis or 

process Was observed. 


organic 


The subjects were selected randomly 
from the file of the Psychology Depart- 
ment using these criteria. The age range 
of 30 to 55 years was divided into per- 


iods of five years each. Thirteen sub- 
jects were chosen for each age group 
five were males and eight were females. 
This division was made in order to 
render a representative sample of sub- 
jects for each five year period from 30 
years of age to 50 years of age: This gave 
65 subjects, 25 males and 40 females. 

As mentioned before, the three tests 
used to measure present functioning are: 
The Wechsler Intelligence Test, Form I; 
the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test, 
Form L; and the Arthur Performance 
Test, Form I. 

Thirty of the selected subjects ‘had re- 
ceived two of these tests within the past 
year. For convenience these results were 
used. Some question might be raised as 
to the validity of these result8 obtained 
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by different examiners. All of the ex- 
aminers were employed as competent 
examiners by the State and since several 
different examiners administered the in- 
itial tests, it will be assumed that no 
systematic error existed. 

The order of administering the three 
tests was counterbalanced as far as 
possible in order to eliminate any prac- 
tice effects. The Block Design Test and 
the Feature Profile of the Wechsler and 
the Arthur Tests contain some of the 
same material. If these tests were ad- 
ministered within a short time interval 
the same scores were used on those block 
designs which were the same on both 
tests and on the Manikin Test. This 
could not be done on the Profile because 
of the different divison of the ear on 
the Wechsler face and on the Arthur face. 

The measures obtained in this experi- 
ment are: (1) the IQ on the 1916 Binet 
administered between the ages of 15 and 
24; (2) the 1Q on the Stanford-Binet, 
Form L; (8) the 1Q on the Wechsler, 
Form I; and the EQ (Efficiency Quo- 
tient) on the Wechsler. The EQ is an 
individual’s mental ability score (on the 


Full Bellevue Seale) when .compared 
with the score of the average individual 
20 to 24 years of age. 


RESULTS 

Table I shows the basic results ob- 
tained. The first row indicates the mean 
1916 Binet 1Q for the various age groups 
from 30 to 55 years. These 1Q’s were 
obtained when each subject in the var- 
ious groups was between ages 15 and 24 
years. These scores are used as the basis 
of comparison for the 1Q’s obtained at 
present age on the other three tests.¢e It 
is apparent that the different age groups 
were not constant with respect to initial 


1Q. There is a gradual and constant 
decrease with age. It would seem that 
random selection of institutional sub- 
jects results in progressively lower 1Q’s 
as age Increases. 

Several trends with respect to the 
other tests appear. Excluding the WB 
IQ, we find that the general decrease 
noted for initial IQ is present on the 
other three measures. While these meas- 
ures are slightly higher than initial 1Q 
at age 30, this difference disappears with 
increasing age. The WB IQ starts out 
much higher than all other scores and 
remains constant as age increases. This 
constancy is in accord with Wechsler’s 
findings for discrete groups sampled at 
various ages. 

Quantitative confirmation for these 
data was obtained by use of an analysis 
of variance. In order to obtain a score 
that would have a uniform meaning, a 
difference score was used. This was ob- 
tained by subtracting the IQ’s of the 
Wechsler Bellevue. Form I (WB 1), the 
Arthur, Form I (AI), the Stanford-Binet, 
Form L (SBL), and the EQ of the WB I 
(W-EQ), from the original 1916 Binet 
IQ. For ease of computation a constant 
was added to these scores to render them 
all positive. 

A three classification analysis of var- 
iance was computed on these data in 
order to determine any significant differ- 
ences between the variables age, tests, 
and individuals within each group. In 
thé initial analysis of variance it was 
found that Tests were significant and 
Age was not significant. After a survey 
of the means it was felt that Wechsler I 
was the cause of this variation and the 
data were regrouped to compare the 
Arthur I, the Stanford-Binet L, and the 
Wechsler EQ against the Wechsler IQ. 


Tasie | 
Mean IQ ror Dirrerenr Groups 


1916 Binet [Q” 
AL 1Q 
SB IQ 
WI IQ 
W-EQ 


Present CA 
40 
9 
6 
9 


7.8 


0 


*This measure was obtained when subjects were between ages 15 and 24 years. 
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TaBLe II 
SumMArRyY oF ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE 


Source df 


Age 4 
Tests 

3 Tests > 

3 Tests vs WB IQ 1 
Interactions 

3 Tests x Age 8 

W/3 Tests x Age 4 
Individuals 48 
Remainder 192 
Total 269 
* Significant at 5% level of confidence. 
**Significant at 1% level of confidence. 


Table II shows the result of this an- 
alysis of variance. The remainder, being 
the best estimate of o?, was used as the 
error term. ‘The three measures were 
found not to be sufficiently different 
from each other to be considered samples 
from different populations. The effect 
of age on the three measures was not 
significant, showing that with increasing 
age there is no systematic change in IQ, 
contrary to expectation. 

The difference between the WB I and 
3 tests is significant at less than the 1°, 
level of confidence and they may be con- 
sidered to have come from different 
populations. The interaction between 
WI, 3T, and age is significant at be- 
tween the 1 and 2°, level! of confidence 
showing that the increasing age has a 
systematic effect on the Wechsler 1 1Q 
By a survey of the means one can see 
that with an increase in age the differ- 
ence between the WB I and the other 
tests increases. 


DISCUSSION 


The data in this study indicate that 
as the groups increase in age there is a 
general decrease in IQ on the three 
measures of intelligence with the ex- 
ception of the Wechsler 1Q. However, 
we must note the initial 1Q’s obtained 
on these subjects when they were be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 24 decreased 
£ adually 
age. We find here that our random 
sample apparently selects successively 
less bright individuals as age 
The basis for this might be tl 


» Increases. 
ie fact that 


as our sumples increased in, 


Sum of Squares Mean Square 


97.8615 24.6453 


218.287 
9422 .4628 


109.1435 1.52 
9422.4628 130.542** 


65.5590 
971.2872 
6628. 1538 
13826 .6924 


1948 

8218 3 
$. 0865 
2.014 


3718* 


31230. 3039 


those individuals who are brighter fail 
to remain in the institution and are 
gradually weaned out as age increases. 
Our sample of subjects in the institution, 
therefore, will be individuals who have 
successively lower 1Q’s as age increases, 
We must note that the measures of in- 
telligence obtained by the Stanford- 
Binet L. the Arthur, and the Wechsler 
EQ are in close agreement with the orig- 
ina! 1Q’s obtained on these subjects when 
they were between the ages of 15 and 24, 

It is interesting to note that the Wech- 
sler 1Q’s for all these groups remain fairly 
constant. and this is in accordance with 
Wechsler’s findings However, Wee hsler 
did not have initial measures on his 
successively older subjec ts and it is 
possible, therefore, that his selection of 
subjects at the lower intelligence ranges 
for increasing CA, may have conformed 
to the selection of subjects in this sample. 
This is borne out by the facet that Wech- 
sler (p. 112) states that his older subjects 
in the lower 1Q ranges were selected from 
individuals who were referred to the 
Bellevue Hospital or from individuals 
who were in institutions for mental de- 
fectives. The question might be raised, 
therefore. as to whether or not Wechsler 
had a representative sample of older in- 
dividuals in lower I1Q ranges in his 
standardization population It might 
be conjectured, consequently, that be 
did not sample those individuals who 
were not in institutions but who were 
mentally defective and therefore, failed 
to include in his older group and lower 
intelligence group those individuals who 
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were not in institutions. It is legitimate 
to make the assumption, therefore, that 
Wechsler’s “normal deterioration”’ does 
not hold for the subjects found in this 
study. 

The IQ’s as obtained on other meas- 
ures appear to be relatively constant 
and the much higher IQ’s found on the 
Wechsler appear to be an artifact which 
may have been due to the inadequate 
sampling in his standardization popula- 
tion. All of this, presumably, may have 
been caused by the failure to control the 
intelligence of his standardization group 
at the younger ages. The present study, 
having controlled this factor, appears to 
cast considerable doubt on the validity 
of Wechsler’s sample. While the con- 
clusions to be drawn from this study 
must be limited to the present popula- 
tion, these findiags may be interpreted 
to throw some question on Wechsler’s 
entire assumption of so-called “normal 
deterioration”. It must be remembered 
that while these findings are pertinent 
for only this population, it may be en- 
tirely possible that his assumption may 
be correct for the other ranges of the 
standardization group not included in 
this study. This question cannot be 
answered on the basis of the present data. 
It may be conjectured that in our popu- 
lation some deterioration may take place 
with increasing age, but it is not as great 
as Wechsler’s deterioration curves in- 
dicate. Perhaps, at the lower levels of 
intelligence special curves of deteriora- 
tion are needed. It may be that those in- 
dividuals having less intelligence mature 
later and deteriorate at a slower rate 
than those individuals of average in- 
telligence. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Sixty-five subjects, ranging in age 
from 30 to 55 were administered the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, the Arthur Perform- 
ance, and the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Test. These 1Q’s were compared with 
the 1Q’s obtained on the 1916 Binet when 
the subjects were between 15 and 24 
years of age. The following results were 
obtained: 


1. Although there is a trend toward 
diminution of difference on the 
Wechsler EQ, the Arthur I and the 
Stanford-Binet L with increasing 
age when compared with the 1916 
Binet 1Q obtained in “ peak” years, 
this is not a statistically significant 
difference. 

. The Wechsler I yields 1Q’s signifi- 

cantly different from the other three 
tests. 
With increasing age the Wechsler 
I 1Q’s become increasingly different 
from the other tests and from the 
initial 1916 Binet. 

. The 1Q’s obtained on older sub- 
jects using the Stanford-Binet L, 
the Arthur I, and the Wechsler EQ 
show marked conformity to the in- 
itial IQ obtained on the 1916 Binet 
at ages 15 to 24. 


It is suggested that the ‘“‘normal de- 
terioration” which Wechsler found for 
older subjects may have been an artifact 
due to faulty sampling, at least for the 
lower intelligence groups. 
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JUDGMENT OF ADJUSTMENT FROM DRAWINGS: THE 
APPLICABILITY OF RATING SCALE METHODS! 


GEORGE W. ALBEE 
The University of Pittsburgh, Western 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic 


INTRODUCTION 


In a previous experiment™ the au- 
thors have demonstrated that clinical 
psychologists can make judgments of ad- 
justment from drawings with significant 
reliability and validity. In the previous 
study, the drawings-of-a-man-and- wo- 
man of ten carefully selected cases repre- 
senting as wide a range of adjustment as 
possible were presented in the form of 
paired comparisons. Instructions to the 
clinical psychologists serving as judges 
were to decide, for each pair, which draw- 
ing-of-a-man-and-woman reflected the 
better adjustment. The reliability of 
judgment for fifteen psychologists was 
.97, and the validity coefficient was .65. 
These coefficients were significant at 
the 1°, and 5%; levels of confidence 
respectively.” 

Certain questions about the validity 
of the pooled judgments arose due to (a) 
the small number of cases judged and (b) 
the assumption of a unidimensional con- 
tinuum of adjustment. The previous ex- 
periment obtained mean scale values for 
each of the drawings which placed them 
along a continuum. The present experi- 
ment constitutes a check on the applica- 
bility of such a criterion scale as an aid in 
the judgment of adjustment inferred 
from drawings. If the criterion scale re- 
presents a valid continuum, and_ if 
psychologists can match drawings with 
drawings on the criterion scale with satis- 
factory reliability, then a criterion scale 
would be a useful adjunct tool in the 
interpretation of patients’ drawings. 
While there may be specific, molecular 
factors which are important in the inter- 
pretation of drawings, it is our observa- 

‘Published with permission of the Chief 
Medical Director, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Veterans Administration, who assumes 
no responsibility for the opinions expressed or 
the conclusions drawn by the author. 

2Clinically unsophisticated students in an 
abnormal psychology class gave judgments 
which did not differ significantly from the judg- 
ments ot the clinicians. The mean judgments 
of 28 students showed a correlation (rho) of .90 
with the clinicians’ judgments; and a correla- 
tion (rho) of .41 with the criterion. 
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tion that many, if not most, clinicians 
use a molar, global or ‘intuitive’ ap-. 
proach to this projective method. The 
use of a criterion scale, while not deny- 
ing the importance of individual factors, 
would lend some objectivity to global 
interpretations. 


Mrtruop 


The previous study, using fifteen psy- 
chologists as judges, obtained mean scale 
values for drawings-of-a-man-and-wo- 
man which were presented in the form of 
paired comparisons. These scale values 
placed the drawings on a continuum, 
with unequal intervals, ranging from the 
drawing judged to reflect the best ad- 
justment to the drawing judged to re- 
flect the poorest adjustment. 

Using these ten drawings as a criterion 
scale, the drawings of three groups of 
subjects were matched with it, one draw- 


ing at a time, for comparable adjustment. 
The three groups included (1) a group 
of 21 out-patient veterans diagnosed as 
schizophrenic, (2) a group of 21 out- 
patient veterans diagnosed as anxiety 
neurotics, and (3) a group of 30 veterans 
who were being treated at a V. A. Dental 


Clinic. The three groups were equated 
for age, sex, educational achievement and 
veteran status. 

A drawing-of a-man-and-woman was 
obtained from each of these subjects 
This variation of the original Good- 
enough test is in line with widespread 
clinical practice. After the drawings had 
been obtained, all identifying material 
was removed, and each drawing was 
coded for later identification. The 72 
drawings of the three groups were then 
arranged in a random order for presenta- 
tion to the judges 

The criterion scale was arranged in 
order on a table before each judge. Each 
judge received the following instructions: 

“These ten drawings represent, in the 
judgment of a number of psychologists, a 
continuum of general adjustment. for the 
individuals making the drawings. I am 
going to show you, one at a time, a num- 
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TaBLeE 1. Mean ScaLe VALUES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE THREE Groups 


Mean 


Group scale value 


1. Normal. . ei : 1.63 
2. Neurotic..... 1.06 
3. Schizophrenic . 1.14 


ber of drawings made by adult male vet- 
erans of comparable educational level 
and ask you to judge at what point along 
the criterion scale the drawing should be 
placed in terms of your judgment of the 
individual’s general adjustment. It is not 
necessary that the drawings look alike. 
You may decide that a drawing reflects 
poor adjustment even though it does not 
look very similar to any of the criterion 
drawings. In this situation you should 
decide at what point along the continu- 
um the individual should be placed.” 

The drawings of the three groups were 
then presented in random order. As the 
judges indicated the point at which each 
drawing should be placed, the scale-value 
of that point on the criterion scale was 
recorded. <A total of four judges was 
used. The approximate time required 
for the entire group of drawings was less 
than an hour for each judge. 

The four judges were split into two 
pairs. The average scale value for each 
drawing for one pair of judges was cor- 
related with the average scale value for 
each drawing for the other pair of judges 
to give a split-half reliability figure. This 
value was then substituted in the Spear- 
man-Brown formula to give the reliabil- 
ity of the four judges. Next, the mean 
scale-value representing the average of 
the four judges was determined for each 
of the three groups. Critical ratios be- 
tween the three groups were computed 
to determine whether significant differ 
ences appeared using this technique. 


RESULTS 

The reliability for the four judges par- 
ticipating in the experiment was .89. 
This value is significant at the one per- 
cent level of confidence and indicates 
that the judges showed a high con- 
sistency in their judgment of where on 
the criterion scale the drawings should 
be placed. 


Sigma 


42 
AS ae 
00 ‘ 3.68 


The validity of the criterion scale de- 
pends logically on its efficacy in differ- 
entiating the three groups of subjects. 
This is indicated by the critical ratios be- 
tween the mean scale values of the 
groups. The critical ratio between the 
normal group and the neurotic group 
was 5.54. The critical ratio between the 
normal group and the schizophrenic 
group was 3.68. Both of these values are 
significant at the one percent level of 
confidence. There was no significant 
difference between the neurotic and 
schizophrenic groups. These values are 
presented in Table 1. 

The distribution of scale-values for the 
normal group showed negative skewness 
while the distributions for the psychiatric 
groups showed positive skewness. When 
a seale-value of 1.60, which separates 
the lower five drawings from the upper 
five, is used as an arbitrary cut-off point 
below which the individual is considered 
to be definitely maladjusted, 75 percent 
of the subjects are correctly placed. 
One-third of the ‘‘normal”’ group fell be- 
low this point while 14 per cent of the 
neurotics and 28 per cent of the schizo- 
phrenics fell above it. These values are 
presented in Table 2. The Chi-square for 
this distribution is 15.74 which is sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level of confi- 
dence. 

TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF THE THREE GROUPS 
witH Respect TO A CuT-OFF POINT. 

Above Below 

N cut-off cul-off 


So. 30 20 10 
. Neuroties.... 21 3 19 
3. Schizophrenics. 21 6 15 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
The present experiment indicates that 
the use of a criterion scale as an aid to 


judgment of adjustment inferred from 
drawings lends encouraging reliability to 
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judgment. Further investigations of the 
validity of this approach are in progress. 
Our findings suggest that this method is 
effective in differentiating a normal 
group from two groups of neuropsychia- 
tric out-patients. One possible explana- 
tion for the lack of difference between the 
neurotic group and the schizophrenic 
group may lie in the actual lack of differ- 
ence in level of adjustment for the 
groups. The “‘schizophrenic’”’ group, as 
was suggested above, was composed of 
out-patients. many of them in fair re- 
mission and holding jobs. It is likely 
that selection of a more ‘‘maladjusted” 
group of schizophrenics would improve 
the discriminative value of the criterion 
scale. 

One further suggestion from the pres- 
ent experiment is the advantage which 
would derive from having several draw- 
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ings at each point of the criterion scale. 
Despite their empirical agreement, our 
judges expressed difficulty making de- 
cisions where a drawing was markedly 
different from those of the scale. Re- 
search contemplated includes the estab- 
lishment of a criterion scale with several 
sets of drawings of approximately equal 
values placed at intervals along a con- 
tinuum. From present evidence we may 
conclude that psychologists can agree 
consistently with each other in inferr- 
ing adjustment from drawings, and that 
these inferences possess a reasonable de- 
gree of validity. 
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THE HANFMANN-KASANIN CONCEPT FORMATION TEST AS A 
MEASURE OF RIGIDITY IN RELATION TO COLLEGE APTYFUDE AND 
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INTRODUCTION 

The basic postulation of this paper is 
that perhaps one of the factors which 
accounts for the difference between pre- 
dicted achievement in college, (as indi- 
cated by the ACE test), and actual 
achievement, such as represented by 
grades in college, may be that of rigidity 
in thinking. Goldstein™ says that rigidity 
consists of adherence to a present perfor- 
mance in an inadequate way. Kounin™ 
mentions miscellaneous drives which 
result in rigid behavior, such as fear of 
failure, uncertainty as to consequences 
of acts, compulsive needs, inflexible 
goals, failures, frustrations, insecurity, 
low success expectations, etc. Werner, 
discussing secondary rigidity, says that 
this is an impairment of abstract think- 
ing which occurs when tasks are too 
difficult. Rapaport“: ©, in discussing 
rigidity in the Hanfmann-Kasanin Con- 
cept Formation Test, states that desir- 
able factors for success are flexibility and 


persistence. Thus, rigidity may indeed 
have an adverse effect not only upon per- 
formance on this test, but also may oc- 
cur when individuals are presented with 
difficult tasks, such as those which are 
necessary for scholastic achievement in 
college. 

The Concept Formation Test seems to 
be particularly adapted to higher level 
thinking. Hanfmann and Kasanin® 
found that the ratio of the average 
score of schizophrenic’ as related to the 
average score of normals was 5:2 for 
college-level subjects, but only 3:2 for 
subjects of low educational level. Cook“ 
found five factors in the Concept Forma- 
tion Test to be related, in low and mid- 
dle ranges of correlation, to ACE scores 
and grade-point average. (The present 
study differs from Cook’s not only in 
experimental design, but also in that we 
have attempted to discover whether the 
test can detect rigidity and thus predict 
lack of success in college where the ACE 
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fails in prediction.) Fosberg™, using 
superior subjects, considered any logical 
classification of the blocks to be correct, 
although in the present study the 
Hanfmann-Kasanin method was used, 
Fosberg’s approach being considered as 
impractical in view of time required of 
each subject. 
MerrxHop 

It was decided that Analysis of Var- 
iance would be the best technique for 
discovering any significant results. Three 
variables—ACE, grade-point average, 
and Hanfmann-Kasanin test results were 
used. These three variables were treat- 
ed thus: ACE seores would be factor A, 
with high ACE being termed A, and low 
ACE being termed a. Grade-point 
average would be factor B, with bigh 
GPA being termed B, and low GPA be- 
ing termed b. There would then be four 
resulting experimental groups: AB, Ab, 
aB, and ab. Each group would be given 
the H-KX and results would then be com- 
pared by Analysis of Variance. Ab 
would be. the crucial group, since it was 
assumed that a person with high intelli- 
gence and low grades might be exhibit- 
ing behavioral rigidity. 

Forty subjects were selected; ten in 
each of the experimental groups. These 
40 came from an original group of 200 
students in elementary psychology for 
whom complete ACE and GPA data 

TABLE 1. 

TERMS OF 
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were available. The method of assigning 
the members to each group was to com- 
pare standard scores on the ACE with 
standard scores for the GPA. The form- 
er were obtained from a distribution for 
all University of New Mexico students; 
the latter were derived from the original 
sample of 200, which, it was felt, was 
fairly representative. Table 1 presents 
the comparative ACE and GPA stand- 
ard scores for each of the four groups and 
forty subjects of this study. 

In the AB group, the average was 1.3 
sigma units above the ACE mean and 
1.5 sigma units above the GPA mean. 
In the Ab group, there was a mean differ- 
ence of 2.2 sigma units between the 
ACE and GPA. The mean difference be- 
tween ACE and GPA in the aB group 
was 1.9 sigma units. In the ab group the 
averages were —1.3 sigma from ACE 
mean, and —1.5 sigma from GPA mean. 
Statistically, it might be said that the ab 
group as a whole was as far below the 
mean ACE and GPA as the AB group 
was above them; also that the Ab group 
with a differential of 2.2 sigma units 
between ACE and GPA was approxi- 
mately opposite to the aB group with a 
differential of —1.9 sigma units. 

The subjects as a whole, with one ex- 
ception, were either freshmen or sopbo- 
mores. The mean ages of the four 
groups were roughly comparable: 
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(AB, 24.4; aB, 21.4; Ab, 21.3; ab, 20.3). 
There were 8 men and 2 women in 
AB and Ab; 6 men and 4 women in aB; 
7 men and 3 women in ab. While it 
would have been highly desirable to have 
held the factors of college class, age, and 
sex constant, it would have meant 
searching far beyond the original sample 
of 200 subjects, since only 10 out of 200 
(57) fitted into any of the four desired 
ACE-GPA combinations. 

The scoring method of Rapaport 
was used. He mentions that in order to 
facilitate the completion of the test with- 
out undue time, at least one block should 
be turned over every five minutes. This 
method was followed in this study, Le., 
if the subject had not made a grouping 
in a period of five minutes following the 
turning of the last block, another block 
would be turned over, and this was 
scored against the subject. 

RESULTS 
Tables 2 and 3 show the results on the 


Concept Formation Test for the four 
groupings of subjects. 


TABLE 2 
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The only factor which tends to indi- 
cate significance, the ACE, does not per- 
mit rejection of the null hypothesis. To 
be significant at the 5°% level, the F 
ratio would have to be 4.11. GPA and 
interaction of GPA and ACE show less 
variability than would be expected by 
chance factors alone. Since the analysis: 
of variance tended to indicate a relation- 
ship between ACE and the H-K, a cor- 
relation was run between these two 
variables; this r was .36, significant at 
the 5°, level. An insignificant r of .18 
was found between GPA and H-k. 
However, the r’s are attenuated by the 
fact that our total group comprised 
selected subjects. 

The authors rescored the results, tak- 
ing into account only the total amount 
of time consumed, and disregarding 
blocks turned over. Again, an analysis 
of variance was performed, with results 
shown in Table 4. 

The results are about the same as 
shown for Table 3, except that the ree 
lationship between ACE and H-Kk fell 
further away from approaching  signi- 


Scores OF SUBJECTS IN THE Four EXPERIMENTAL Groups ON THE Concepr Formarion Test 
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TABLE 3. 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE Dava IN TABLE 2 
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ficance. Still a third scoring method was 
used, taking into account the statement 
of the principle of solution of the H-K by 
the subjects. A rather arbitrary scheme 
was devised as follows: If the subject 
stated the principle correctly, nothing 
was added to his score; if prompted 
once, 10 points were added; twice, 20 
points; three times, 30 points; and if the 
correct’ generalization was never given, 
60 points. This resulted in the following 
amounts being added to each group’s 
total scores: AB, 180; Ab; 150; aB, 210; 
and ab, 170. The resulting score changes 
obviously did not appreciably increase 
the variability of the data among the 
four groups, so no further statistical 
analysis was made. 


DISCUSSION 


Using the original (Hanfmann-Kas- 
anin) scoring method with the Concept 
Formation Test, an analysis of variance 
revealed no significant differences among 
the four groups of subjects. We were thus 
unable to conclude on the basis of this 
method that rigidity (if this is measured 
by the test) accounts for discrepancies 
between ACE and GPA. 

These results. brought about a more 
critical analysis of the scoring method 
to discover whether it measured rigidity 
validly. In the original scoring, the sub- 
jects were penalized for each block 
turned, but this scoring might also have 
penalized those who were able to change 
hypotheses readily. Fosberg' ) found 
that there were over 50 logical groupings 
of the blocks into 4 groups, and such be- 
ing the case, any particular subject may 
have struck one or more of these group- 
ings before the “true” one. Thus he 
might have been penalized by the Hanf- 
mann-Kasanin method, since those sub- 
jects who had used quite a few hypo- 
theses were severely scored, and such 
scoring was certainly not measuring 
rigidity. In view of this a modification 
of the original scoring technique was 
made. 

This new scoring method used only the 
total time taken for the ‘true’”’ solution 
as an indication of rigidity in thinking, 
the rationale being that rigid subjects 
would take much more time than non- 
rigid However, the 
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method yielded results comparable to 
the original scoring method. 

There are several possible interpreta- 
tions of our results: (a) The H-K Test 
may not have been valid for the meas- 
urement of rigidity in our design, since 
rigidity may also have been a factor in 
relative success with the ACE. That 
there is overlap between the two tests is 
indicated by the low significant r found 
in our selected sample. (b) Rigidity may 
play no important role in affecting GPA, 
since other factors enter into college suc- 
cess (age, socio-economic status, outside 
work, motivation, etce.). (¢) Our design 
would not reveal anything significant if 
rigidity tended to affect both the ACE 
and GPA. (d) The GPA is not an un- 
contaminated variable, being affected 
by class status, type of course, college or 
department in which enrolled, ete. (e) 
The Concept Formation Test, as Hanf- 
mann and Kasanin™ point out, was de- 
signed primarily as a qualitative tool, and 
any quantitative results would be temp- 
ered by inaccuracies resulting from in- 
dividual differences of the subjects. 
(Nevertheless they used the quantitative 
method in studying schizophrenics.) 
Also results of Hanfmann and Kasanin, 
and early use of the test by Ach, indicate 
that to some extent the H-Ix is an in- 
telligence test. 

SUMMARY 

The aim of this study was to discover 
the effect of rigidity on success in college 
work, using the Hanfmann-IKasanin 
Concept Formation Test as a measure of 
rigid thinking, with Grade Point Aver- 
age and ACE controlled. An experiment- 
al design was drawn up using forty sub- 
jects: 10 had high ACE and high GPA; 
10 had high ACE and low GPA; 10 had 
low ACK and high GPA; and 10 had low 
ACE and low GPA. An Analysis of Var- 
lance Was performed, with the general 
result that there were no -significant 


differences found mong these groups on 
the basis of scores on the.‘ ‘oncept Form- 
ation Test. Lack of significance occurred 


whether a time-plus-block-turned-over 
score Was used or a time score alone or a 
score Which took into account the prin- 
ciple of solution. An r of .36, significant 
at the 5°; level, was found between the 
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AC}: andthe Concept Formation Test, 
but no other significant r’s emerged. On 
the basis of the results, no evidence was 
found that rigidity, if such were meas- 
ured, is related to either the GPA or to 
the interaction of ACE and GPA. 
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At a Veterans Administration hospi- 
tal, a twofold need for orienting the 
newly admitted patient to the hospital 
environment was apparent. First, ori- 
entation was deemed vital so that the 
demands of hospital routine would not 
add further trauma to an already anx- 
ious individual, particularly so that his 
future adjustment to hospital treatment 
and care would not be hampered by an 
antagonistic or fearful attitude. This 
psychologically disturbed person, who 
had been unable to meet problems of 
adjustment outside the hospital, was 
now required to meet new demands in 
the form of hospital routine and from the 
procedures of medical and psychological 
study. Too often the patient would be 
thrust into the hospital regime and its 
regulations without a preliminary ex- 
planation of their meaning or purpose. 
Second, orientation was felt required 
as an adjunct to the study of the patient 
and as a means of alleviating the task of 
his custody. The untractable patient 
presented a disturbing problem to the 
professional staff who were required to 
make a comprehensive psychiatric and 
medical study of each new admission. 


M 1ssoU rl 


The ward staff were faced with the con- 
tinuous care and supervision of a large 
group whose behavior was often un- 
predictable. Individual attention to the 
immediate anxieties of each patient 
proved to be an overwhelming task for 
the professional staff, even though they 
often attempted to calm the most dis- 


turbed and to answer as many separate 


questions as possible. The ward staff 
was by and large untrained to handle the 
confused queries of patients regarding 
the hospital, even if they were aware of 
the problem at all, and when so pressed, 
resorted to authoritative punitive dis- 
cipline. The ward staff also quite justi- 
fiably considered the task of orienting 
the patient to be primarily a professional 
obligation. 


RATIONALE 


A discussion group of all newly ad- 
mitted patients as an orientation pro- 


_cedure was suggested by the reported 


success of this approach for similar 
problems and by the author’s own ex- 
perience with group therapy. This 
method has been most fruitful where a 
common and tmmediate problem faced 
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most of the group members—as was the 
case for these newly admitted patients. 

Several advantages were posited, a 
priori, for the proposed method: 1. A 
large number of patients might be con- 
tacted and observed by a greater num- 
ber of staff in less time. 2. Factors at- 
tributing to the patients’ adjustment 
to the hospital might be studied directly. 
3. The patient might gain an initial 
impression of the hospital as offering 
emotional security. 4. At least, his cur- 
rent anxiety might be alleviated by the 
extra attention and support of a group. 
5. Most important, the principal pur- 
pose of the group was to offer informa- 
tion to the patient about the hospital 
in a manner he could accept. 

Several questions arose in advance 
concerning the group method: 1. Would 
there be enough administrative ad- 
vantage to warrant the extra time and 
energy which the group would require 
of the staff? 2. When should a patient 
start attending a group? At first, there 
was some hesitation about introducing 
a patient into a group immediately after 


he was admitted to the hospital. It was 
recognized that there would be no way 
of predicting whether the group dis- 
cussion would be advantageous or detri- 
mental to a particular new patient, or 
whether a patient could contribute to 
the group or might prove to be a dis- 


turbing element. 3. Would these newly 
admitted patients feel free to discuss 
even such impersonal problems as hos- 
pital adjustment? Experience in group 
therapy has shown that it often takes 
some time for « group of patients to 
develop a sense of security with one 
another such that they are willing to 
express their feelings on a subject. 


SAMPLE 

With the above purported advantages 
and questions in mind, a discussion 
group Was organized, consisting of all 
newly admitted male patients on a lock- 
ed receiving ward, patients who were not 
physically ill, and who did not require 
maximum supervision. No preliminary 
diagnostic classification was attempted. 

The present report covers the first 
three months of the groups’ activities. 
During this period, one hundred different 
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patients attended twenty one semi- 
weekly sessions, which were conducted 
at regular hours on the ward. The usual 
group at any one session consisted of 
about 13 patients, four new to the group 
and nine who had attended at least one 
previous meeting. Only a few continued 
with. the group for more than two 
sessions, over more than a two week 
period. Nearly all were new admissions, 
having been in the hospital less than one 
week. The group was conducted by the 
author and the psychiatric social worker 
assigned to the ward. The resident psy- 
chiatrists, nurses and attendants alter- 
nated in participation. The size of the 
group made it feasible for more than two 
staff members to attend—the best ratio 
of staff to patients being about one to 
three. 


PROCEDURE 


Since in each meeting there was a 
large proportion of new group members, 
it was necessary to repeat continuously 
the purpose of the group and to make 
explicit the group structure. The group 
leader would begin by introducing him- 
self and his position on the ward, and in 
turn introduce the other staff members. 
The nature of the group was stated in 
terms of a discussion of ‘‘what different 
patients expect from the hospital and 
what may be expected while at the hos- 
pital... of getting to know the peepk 
around the hospital and of them getting 
to know you.” Each patient was then 
asked to introduce himself and to state 
how long he had been hospitalized here. 
The patients who had attended previous 
meetings were asked to describe the 
meetings further to the new patients 
during this introduction. This intro- 
duction period served to set a permissive 
atmosphere for the ensuing discussion ; 
very often the patients began bringing 
up their questions as they introduced 
themselves. 

As much as possible, the leader en- 
couraged discussion of each question by 
as many different patients as possibl 
rather than giving direct answers. Very 
often the nature of the question-—and 
more important, the feelings back of it- 
became more explicit as it was discussed. 
Only if necessary was the question re- 
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ferred to the staff members and then to 
one most concerned with the particular 
part of the hospital routine under dis- 
cussion. For example, if a patient 
“‘griped”’ about not being permitted to 
shave himself, he would be asked to dis- 
cuss this further, and other patients 
would be encouraged to comment on it; 
other patients would attempt to explain 
this regulation; more important, they 
too would reflect their dissatisfaction, 
30 that the patient who offered the com- 
plaint would not feel alone in his ex- 
pression of hostility. After several pa- 
tients had commented on the question, 
the ward attendant would be asked to 
explain his view as to the necessity for 
this procedure, and to state the time, 
place, and rules for shaving. Further 
discussion by the patients would be en- 
couraged as necessary. Usually several 
such questions would come up simul- 
taneously, under such general rubrics 
as “ward problems,” “social service,” 
‘‘medical and psychological examina- 
tion,” and “‘treatment.”’ 

One of the main problems for the 
leader was how to balance the dis- 
cussion so as to obtain optimum partici- 
pation by all members of the group. Very 
often one or two patients would domin- 
ate the hour, while other patients would 
hang back. On other occasions, the en- 
tire group would be withdrawn and non- 
commital. A constant problem was the 
actively psychotic patient, interrupting 
a fairly reality-oriented discussion with 
his own delusions or flight of ideas. Com- 
mon techniques seemed most 
effective in handling these situations. A 
particularly voluble and aggressive pa- 
tient might be interrupted, by stating 
that other patients might be helpful to 
him with their comments. A silent group 
might be activated by suggesting topics 
brought up by other groups; the re- 
marks of the psychotic patient were 
often helpful when the feeling tone be- 
hind the irrelevant content was reality 
oriented. 

The principal cathartic agent used by 
the leader to relieve anxiety concerning 
hospitalization was the existence of the 
group per se. It was not only the per- 
missive atmosphere of the situation, in 
which the patient effect told 


sense 


was in 
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“vou may say what you please,” but 
more important was the fact that this 
group of individuals with common 
problems acted and felt together about 
them. Thus the anxiety of the patient 
did not remain restricted to himself, but’ 
was dissipated by the fact that it could 
be seen as a feeling of the group. This 
“displacement’’—or dispersement of in- 
dividual anxiety onto the group proved 
very effective. It was as if the patient 
could say ‘‘all this can’t be so bad since 
every one else feels so.’’ Very often this 
fact was noted by the patients them- 
selves. The staff, of course, interpreted 
continually this relationship between in- 
dividual anxiety and group feelings. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Changes observed in the behavior of 
the ward. Staff members who were not 
involved in the group discussions in- 
dependently noted such manifestations 
of changes as: a) the whole ward was 
quieter during this period than at ‘any 
previous time, b) there were fewer ag- 
gressive outbursts by the patients either 
between themselves or with the staff, 
c) patients were more observant of ward 
regulations, presented fewer complaints 
about these regulations, and cooperation 
in ward work improved, d) patients 
tended to carry on the group discussions 


autonomously as a method of solving 


inter-patient relationships. For example, 
one group of patients was overheard dis- 
cussing how to gain the cooperation of a 
new patient in the ward work, and again 


how to support a particul: iV depressed 
patient whom they feared might commit 
suicide. From such observations it may 
be concluded that there was a general 
improvement in the patients’ attitudes 
toward the hospital and particularly in 
their sense of responsibility for them- 
selves. 

2. Altitudes toward treatment. Many 
of the patients who had entered the 
hospital with extreme hostility and sus- 
picion toward hospitalization would, 
after attending thé group meetings, be- 
gin to inquire as to the possibilities of 


treatment, particularly psychotherapy. 


The demanding patient, who customar- 
ily pressed for: immediate discharge or 
for complete ground privileges, would, 
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instead, express concern for solution of 
personal problems, and request inter- 
views with the therapist. Other patients, 
the non-commital evasive individual or 
the recluse, frequently became more 
vocal, more willing to establish thera- 
peutic relationships, and to face individ- 
ual problems as well as immediate frus- 
trations. Such results with this latter 
type of patient were particularly en- 
couraging, since their response in the 
group discussion itself did not always 
seem significant. 

3. Changes in the work load of the staff. 
Admittedly, organizing the group dis- 
cussions and participating in the meet- 
ings was an additional task for the staff. 
In at least one instance, a doctor had to 
be relieved of other duties for this pur- 
pose. On the other hand, the attendants 
agreed that the energy required of them 
in getting patients to the group and at- 
tending the group themselves was much 
less than that previously required in 
disciplining unoriented patients. In 


general, most staff members found the 
additional effort required in conducting 
the group to be rewarded by the im- 


proved attitudes and behavior of the 
patients. 

4. Regarding the diagnostic possibilities 
of these discussion groups, the extra 
hours of observations occasionally yield- 
ed new clues as to his personality but in 
most instances merely corroborated the 
more comprehensive evidence from other 
investigations. The most helpful angle 
of the group observations was in pre- 
diction of the reaction of a patient to 
such activity programs as occupational 
therapy or recreation groups. Frequent- 
ly, a sounder estimate of the patient’s 
reactions to psychotherapy was possible. 

5. Perhaps the most striking result of 
this experiment was the marked improve- 
ment in staff-patient relationships, partic- 
ularly attendant-patient relationships. 
Much of the hostility which many pa- 
tients felt toward the discipline imposed 
by the attendants came out in the dis- 
cussion and was handled directly in these 
meetings, on a realistic basis. In several 
instances, the particular attendants 
whom the patients most feared and re- 
sented were invited to the meetings on 
the request of the patients, 


and their 
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differences were thrashed out at that 
time. By this method, the attendants— 
previously unaccustomed to dealing with 
the patients in terms of their feelings and 
emotional reactions—became less threat- 
ened by the personal attacks of these 
patients and were more aware of which 
of the patient’s demands were realistic 
and which were projections of needs for 
attention, expressions of general hostil- 
ity, etc. The professional staff learned 
to consider the patient as a member of a 
social environment, namely the hospital 
ward, became more aware of the daily 
pressures on the patient, and were reas- 
sured of the effectiveness and importance 
of their administrative “paper work.” 
Many times the complaints of the pa- 
tients against the attendants could be 
handled administratively by the physi- 
cian. The professional staff also realized 
how extensively this daily routine affect- 
ed the immediate reaction of the patient 
as he entered the hospital—thus affect- 
ing the physicians’ diagnostic impression. 

While both the ward staff and the pro- 
fessional staff became more aware of the 
personal problems of “being a patient,” 
the patients, in turn, began to realize 
that ‘“‘after all, the doctors are only hu- 
man” and ‘‘maybe we should take into 
account the feelings of the attendants.” 
These points were frequently raised in 
the discussion between the more overtly 
hostile patients and the more conven- 
tional individuals. For example, a pa- 
tient complaining of neglect by the 
doctor, e.g., “I’ve been here ten days, 
and have only seen my doctor twice, 
and then for only fifteen minutes,” might 
be urged by the staff to try to contact 
the doctor and inform him of his feelings. 
The patient might reply that the doctors 
are always out, could not be interrupted 
or that nurses and attendants discour- 
aged his bothering the doctor. Other 
patients would then begin pointing out 
the doctor’s side of the picture—his 
multiple load of duties, his responsibil- 
ities, ete. More often it was necessary 
for the staff to stress that the doctor 
needed as much communication from 
the patient as the patient was willing to 
give during these first weeks. 

The effects which this group had on 
the cooperation between staff members 
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and on their relationships with patients 
was demonstrated in a project which 
both staff and patients undertook— 
namely, the composition of an “orienta- 
tion manual.” The need for such a man- 
ual was first voiced by the patients, and 
the information it contained was based 
on the questions which had been brought 
up in the group. As the staff gathered 
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and edited the contributions, the differ- 
ences concerning ‘“‘what a patient ought 
to know,” and consequently the differ- 
ences in attitudes toward patients among 
the staff, became clarified. Through the 
discussion among the staff about these 
differences, a more unified understand- 
ing of patients needs was achieved. 
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It is not surprising that the particular 
problems arising in psychotherapy with 
Negro patients have received so little 
attention. As a racial minority which 
has been low on the socio-economic scale, 
most private sources of psychothera- 
peutic help have been virtually closed to 
all but a very few Negroes. Now, how- 
ever, in a large number of public mental 
hygiene clinics Negro patients are being 
treated in increasing numbers. Hence 
an early attempt should be made at 
least to identify some of the interpersonal 
problems characteristically arising in 
the course of psychotherapy with Negro 
patients. 

No attempt will be made here to gen- 
eralize on the character structure of 
Negroes as a group for the writer, at 
least, has never found characterological 
studies of entire groups of specific help in 
working with one member of that group. 
Rather, an attempt will be made to des- 
cribe one or two of the barriers to a sat- 
isfactory treatment relationship which 
must almost inevitably arise when the 
patient is a member of a minority group 
which has very frequently if not uni- 
formly received prejudicial treatment 
from a majority group with which the 
therapist is identified. 

The chief barrier having its focus in 
the patient can be regarded as emerging 

*Reviewed in the V. A. and published with the 
approval of the Chief Medical Director. The 
statements and conclusions published by the - 
author are his own and do not necessarily reflect 


the opinion or policy of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 


from difficulties of the Negro patient in 
differentiating between what might be 
called the primary self-picture which is 
a product of his direct, intimate inter- 
personal experience with — significant 


members of his family, his friends and 
his close acquaintances within the min- 
ority, and a secondary self-picture which 
emerges from experience as a member 
of a racial minority having a number of 


somewhat formalized contacts with the 
discriminating majority. 

Stereotypic patterns of behavior can 
be and are evoked by members of any 
minority group. Since we all are mem- 
bers of minorities of one kind or another, 
we have all encountered situations 
where our characteristic personal quali- 
ties are overlooked while other qualities 
associated with a stereotype are at- 
tributed to us. For most of us such minor 
or even gross misjudgments of our per- 
sonal characteristics are only annoying 
and sometimes even amusing but not 
too often of lasting importance. For 
most Negroes, however, it is a matter of 
primary importance and an almost con- 
stant source of tension and hostility It 
is not uprealistic for Negroes to assume 
on initial contact that no white person 
will assess impartially their traits, atti- 
tudes and abilities. If Negroes make a 
practice of covering up in relationship 
with whites, it is a realistically oriented 
defense mechanism and a useful tool in 
maintaining emotional equilibrium in 
social situations which are frequently 
threatening. In the interests of main- 
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taining reasonably comfortable social 
relations with whites, Negroes must 
adapt themselves in one way or another 
to a code of behavior that has been 
created largely by the white majority. 

Stereotypically and traditionally, Ne- 
groes have been regarded by some of the 
white majority as being among other 
things loyal but passive, polite and jolly, 
sometimes irresponsible and as baving 
no thought of competing with whites for 
prestige and status. However contra- 
dictory the beliefs of the whites and the 
actual feelings of the members of the 
Negro minority, it was and is a self- 
protective measure for Negroes to ac- 
commodate to this pattern to some ex- 
tent at least. As more and more educa- 
tional and professional advantages be- 
come available to Negroes (de jure at 
least) and as artificially created labor 
shortages (as occurred during WW-IL) 
made desirable jobs available to Negroes 
at all levels of skill and ability, competi- 
tion with whites has become more poss- 
ible and more open, yet patently is not 
on an equal basis. 


Accordingly, it is reasonable to antici- 
pate that a poorly educated Negro or one 
who was reared in an area with a high 
level of prejudice expressed in legal re- 
strictions and «a double-standard educa- 
tional system would be more likely to 
relate to a white therapist in a manner 


compatible with the traditional ex- 
pectations of the majority group. He 
would be passive, polite, and essentially 
non-communicative; he would the 
therapist not as a collaborator but at 
best as a sponsor to aid him and defend 
him in his contacts with the white world. 
The notion of communicating real feel- 
ings or interpersonal problems “‘in front” 
would be difficult for him to accept. On 
the other hand, the well-educated Negro 
who competes more openly for prestige 
goals in the culture and has attained 
some measure of success, eschews the 
traditional pattern of inter-action. He 
nevertheless has no assurance of being 
accepted by the white therapist and 
hence is*‘afraid to communicate real feel- 
ing. Rather, be substitutes social prob- 
lems for personal problems. 


see 


There is really only one barrier having 
specific reference to the treatment of 
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Negro patients which has its focus in 
the therapist and that, of course, is the 
therapist’s' unresolved prejudice in the 
racial area. At the same time prejudicial 
attitudes may be expressed in more than 
one way as will be described below. 

While for the Negro conscious cover- 
ing up and conscious accommodation to 
a degree to the expectation of the white 
majority may have some utility in inter- 
racial relationships generally, it clearly 
has no utility in a psychotherapeutic re- 
lationship. Since no psychotherapist can 
treat the “‘Negro problem” he cannot 
treat a Negro who represents his prob- 
lems as lying exclusively in his racial 
membership, any more than he can treat 
any person who persistently assigns the 
causes of his discomfort to people other 
than himself. A psychotherapist can 
intervene helpfully only in the lives of 
individuals experiencing problems in liv- 
ing which are to a large measure a prod- 
uct of that individual’s distorted per- 
ception of his own needs and of his capac- 
ity to satisfy those needs within the real 
limitations imposed by his milieu. This 
applies to Negroes or members of other 
minorities quite as fully as to any other 
group of patients. 

It was suggested earlier that every 
Negro has two bases of self-referent feel- 
ings and ideas—-the attitudes expressed 
by significant adults during his rearing 
and the attitudes expressed by the white 
majority. Clearly these two influences 

‘Where the word “therapist” appears it 
means “white therapist.”” Where Negro thera- 
pists treat Negro patients many of the problems 
deseribed here may still arise although on a more 
selective basis. It is likely that «a dark-skinned, 
lower-class Negro would feel no less defensive 
with an educated, upper-class Negro than with a 
white therapist. To some extent Negroes who 
have professional status and move comfortably 
in a status-equal relationship with white col- 
leagues may be identified in the clinic atmosphere 
with the whites rather than as belonging to the 
Negro minority. Furthermore, while the Negro 
therapist may not be thought of as “white’’ by 
other educated Negroes, he may have quite as 
much difficulty in establishing a treatment re- 
lationship because of competition and because 
the educated Negro may feel assignment to a 
Negro therapist where there is a mixed staff is 
derogatory or prejudicial treatment. Altogether, 
while the Negro therapist may not have precisely 
the same problems with Negroes as does the 
white therapist, his problems in establishing a 
satisfactory treatment relationship are non-the- 
less difficult and challenging 
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are not totally independent but rather 
closely integrated one with the other. If 
a Negro experiences salutary relations 
with significant adults as a child and 
therefore has high esteem for himself, 
his inter-racial contacts will have a rela- 
tively less destructive effect upon him, 
Where, however, early relationships have 
been conflictual with consequent low 
self-esteem, inter-racial relations are ex- 
tremely threatening and become the 
source of further self<lerogation. We 
may reasonably assume that it is from 
the latter group that candidates for 
psychotherapy are drawn. 

Among this latter group, therefore, 
are the people who are least able to look 
at themselves with an inquiring attitude 
and for whom the manifest difficulties 
encountered in inter-racial relation are 
the readily available basis of a highly 
effective defense. Depending upon the 


particular role the patient assumes in 
managing inter-racial relations, the pa- 
tient may use the therapy hours in mak- 
ing more or less subtle pleas for sponsor- 
ship of the white therapist or as a forum 


in which the “‘Negro problem” is end- 
lessly discussed in all possible ramifica- 
tions. Usually the therapist is tacitly or 
pointedly excluded from the fraction of 
the majority group holding prejudiced 
attitudes. Obviously neither of these 
uses of the therapeutic hour do much to 
advance the patient’s understanding of 
himself or his personal problems. One 
might ask: How does this defense present 
a problem different from that of any 
patient who therapy hours to 
describe the iniquities of the world and 
of the people in it? There are at least two 
differences: First, the white patient 
commonly describes the iniquitous world 
in terms of himself alone whereas the 
Negro patient can and does quite reason- 
ably generalize to all Negroes. Thus, 
where one can hope eventually to help 
the white patient to see that his reaction 
is not entirely shared by others, with the 
Negro patient this is not so easy. 
Second, (and related to the first) one 
assumes with the white patient who sees 
all his problems as emerging from the 
faults of others that the significant peo- 
ple he describes are probably not quite 
as he describes them. When this assump- 


uses 
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tion is borne out it becomes a basis for 
re-directing the patient’s attention to 
himself. With the Negro patient one is 
often reasonably sure that various inter- 
personal situations with whites are quite 
often exactly as he describes it. Thus 
the therapist may seriously disrupt his. 
rapport if he interprets as wholly pro- 
jection or displacement what is literally 
true. 

In this connection, perhaps, the role 
of the therapist’s attitudes should be 
brought more into focus. Let us assume 
that the therapist has successfully re- 
solved the most obvious conflicts with 
respect to Negro patients and exper- 
iences no conscious discomfort in work- 
ing therapeutically with Negroes. There 
still remains, however, the considerable 
danger of identifying with the patient 
and feeling too sympathetic to be of 
assistance or of retaining some remnants 
of the prejudices of the majority and 
feeling too guilty to be of help. 

Such feelings on the part of the thera- 
pist éan only lead to his communicating 
anxiety to the patient and thereby 
strengthening the defense described 
above. In either case the therapist is 
likely to be led-easily into an attempt to 
treat the “Negro problem” rather than 
the particular problems of the particular 
patient with him—a patient who, in 
addition to whatever realistic and neu- 
rotically determined limitations he must 
cope with, has the additional realistic 
limitation of possessing a colored skin 
in a society which entertains prejudicial 
attitudes toward such a skin color. It is 
this limitation imposed by skin color 
which the white therapist may find fully 
as hard to accept as the Negro patient. 
Yet if the therapist is to be of help to the 
Negro patient he must acknowledge thy 
status quo rather than joining with the 
patient in phantasy concerning the ideal 
world or in commiseration with respect 
to that which exists. 

A moment’s reflection will lead one to 
realize that from the viewpoint of in- 
dividual emotional adjustment, being a 

*See Apams, W. The Negro Patient in 
Psychiatric Treatment, American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XX, No, 2, Pages 305-310 
In this paper, published after the present paper 
was completed, some of the same points are di 
cussed but with a somewhat different emphasis 
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Negro is a handicap primarily in the 
area of competition with members of the 
economic white majority for social and 
prestige goals. It is no handicap in all 
other areas of interpersonal experience 
except insofar as the hostility arising out 
of unsuccessful and frustrated competi- 
tive efforts are displaced to the more 
intimate primary intra-racial relation- 
ships. It is in relation to this situation 
that the white person is likely to find his 
role as therapist and his role as citizen 
seemingly irreconcilable. 

As a citizen the therapist may be 
active in efforts to reduce the frustration 
which Negroes as a group experience in 
competing for the economic and prestige 
goals of this society. As a therapist he 
must not only be alert to instances where 
patients are, perhaps, seeking discrim- 
ination by competing for the goals for 
which they are not suited intellectually 
or emotionally, but he must also often 
take the view that his Negro patient is 
being unrealistic in competing for goals 
for which in terms of personal talents 
and capacities he is quite suited. Put 
another way, the therapist must help his 
Negro patient to see that active competi- 
tion for many of the prestige goals of the 
society will be successful only through 
sacrifices snd compromises not demand- 
ed of white people. 

The handling of the therapeutic prob- 
lem discussed above is of course depend- 
ent on the therapist’s typical manner in 
the therapeutic relationship and on his 
techniques. That is, if as suggested here 
the preoccupation of the Negro patient 
with racial issues is to be regarded as a 
symptom rather than as a problem 
properly within the scope of psycho- 
therapy, the therapist would deal with 
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this as he would with any other symp- 
tom. 

The assumption here is that the need 
to relate to the therapist only in terms of 
the difference in race membership or in 
terms of racial problems 1s a reflection of 
unresolved interpersonal problems rath- 
er than the primary interpersonal prob- 
lem. Thus, one nay interpret, reflect, 
reformulate, direct through questions, 
or use whatever method his training and 
experience calls for in helping a patient 
to attend to his own interpersonal prob- 
lems rather than to an incapacitating or 
troublesome symptom. As with any 
other symptom the psychotherapist ac- 
cepts the patient’s account of the dis- 
comforts arising out of the symptom but 
as soon as possible ignores the symptom 
and leads the patient to explore his feel- 
ings and attitudes concerning himself 
and his relationships with the persons 


who have had the most significant role 
in shaping his life. 

However, to dissolve this defense, the 
therapist must clearly communicate to 
his patient that he (the therapist) is 


interested in him only as an individual. 
This, we have said, is possible only if the 
therapist really does see Negro patients 
as individuals and not as symbols or as 
representatives of the racial minority. 
The therapist must himself have reached 
some stable resolution of his attitudes 
toward the Negro minority thereby free- 
ing himself to deal with the particular 
problems of the particular Negro patient 
seeking therapeutic assistance. When 
these barriers to a salutary treatment 
relationship have been overcome, the 
treatment of a Negro patient should.diff- 
er in no important respect from: the 
treatment of any person in this culture. 
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Psychological tests of the projective 
variety seem to have demonstrated their 
usefulness for psychiatric diagnosis. It 
appears, however, that their usage has 
spread beyond this field, so that now 
many psychologists, and others, appar- 
ently believe that projective tests are use- 
ful in assessing the personalities of other, 
non-psychiatric or “normal” individuals, 
Is this belief justified? The supporting 
evidence actually seems scant. This 
paper is the report of an attempt to ex- 
plore this problem—the problem of the 
usefulness of the projective techniques 
in the prediction of normal behavior. 

More specifically, the problem may be 
stated in this way: Can the results of 
projective tests predict how individuals 
will behave in situations in which they 
are placed? To answer this question, of 
course, it is necessary to devise a situa- 
tion and then measure in some way the 
behavior of the individuals in this situa- 
tion. These situation tests may then be 
considered as criteria for validating the 
projective tests. 

PROCEDURE 

In this exploratory study, only one 
situation test was used. This was ae- 
complished by means of the following ap- 
paratus and procedure. Ten'‘light bulbs 
were mounted on a vertical board. Var- 
ious combinations of five lights each 
were presented to the subjects, one com- 
bination at a time. The subject was ask- 
ed to predict, each time a light combina- 
tion was presented, whether a buzzer 
would follow. He was also asked to in- 
dicate his judgment of certainty or con- 


fidence for his prediction on the follow- 
ing scale: 


—for “dead certain” 
for “almost certain” 
if he considered it “a good bet” 
if he would describe his feeling 
as ‘‘a strong hunch” 
if he were “uncertain, but had a 
feeling”’ 


In a previous experiment, not con- 
cerned with the present problem, it had 
been observed that, in the light-buzzer 
situation just described, individuals diff- 
er widely in their statements of certainty. 
Some persons fairly consistently used 
the 5 and 4 positions on the scale, -in- 
dicating rather high certainty for their 
predictions in this situation. Others used 
lower regions of the scale. In the present 
experiment, prediction was ‘actually a 
chance matter. Each light combination 
was followed by the buzzer on fifty per- 
cent of its presentations and it was not 
followed by the buzzer on fifty percent 
of its presentations. The total number 
of presentations for each subject was 120. 
Order of presentation of the trials on 
which buzzer was presented was random. 

Ninety subjects were used in this light- 
buzzer situation, Of these, two extreme 
groups of ten each were selected for 
further study. One of these groups gave 
high certainty ratings; the other gave 
low certainty ratings. Mean certainty 
ratings for each of these groups are 
shown in Table I. Since these are select- 
ed extreme groups, there is no 
lapping with regard to degree of 
tainty. 


over- 


cer- 


TABLE | 


CERTAINTY RatTINGs O1 


Group Numbet 


Subjects 


High Certainty Group 10 
Low Certainty Group 10 


Tue Two Exrreme Grovrs 


Mean Certainty 
tating on 


First Trial 


Mean Certainty 
Rating for 
120 Trials 


” 


4.1 
2 
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The rationale for this admittedly ex- 
ploratory experiment is somewhat as fol- 
lows: It seems plausible to expect that 
some of the differences between the high 
certainty group and the low certainty 
group are personality differences. If this 
is true, it should be possible to detect 
these differences with a technique which 
measures personality. Under these 
assumptions, the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test (TAT) was administered to the 
twenty subjects comprising these two 
groups. The subjects’ stories for each of 
the twenty test cards were recorded by 
means of a wire recorder and a concealed 
microphone. The subjecfs were unaware 
that their stories were being recorded 
verbatim. 


RESULTS 
The TAT stories were analyzed in sev- 
eral different ways. 


Analysis of Needs: First, an analysis 
was made in accordance with the need 
system described by Murray. Scoring 
for these variables is a matter of judg- 
ment and it is difficult to be objective 
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about this scoring. This is a probable 
source of inaccuracy. An attempt was 
made to curtail this inaccuracy by 
scoring only for manifest needs or traits 
and not going beyond the character- 
istics manifested to look for latent 
need or traits, and secondly, by requiring 
agreement between the two investigators 
before recording any score. This scoring 
was done “blindly’’. In other words, the 
investigators did not know which sub- 
jects were in the high certainty group 
and which subjects were in the low cer- 
tainty group until scoring had been com- 
pleted. 


The results of this analysis are shown 
in Table I]. Mean frequency of occur- 
rence of each of the personality variables 
listed in Table I] was obtained, and 
percentage of subjects in each group 
exhibiting each variable was computed. 
These comparisons are shown in Table II. 
Most of the differences between the high 
certainty group and the low certainty 
group fall short of statistical significance. 
Three of them, however, are significant 
at the five percent level or better. These 


TABLE II 
PERSONALITY VARIABLES From TAT Srortes or Hicu anp Low Cerratnty Groups 


TAT Variable 
High Group 


Abasement 0.60 


Achievement 2.90 
Acquisition 60 
Affiliation 50 
Aggression 3.30 
*Autonomy 70 
Blamavoidance 20 
Cognizance 20 
Counteraction 10 
Deference 10 
*Dominance 40 
Exhibition 50 
*Harmavoidance 80 
Nurturance 3.50 
Play 50 
Rejection 70 
Sentience SO 
Sex 3.00 
Succorance 50 
Understanding .00 
Anxiety 30 
Disjunctivity 90 
Emotionality 50 
Endurance 50 
Endocatheetion 0.10 
Intraception 0 
Intensity 0.10 


Mean Frequency of Occurrence 
Low Group 


Percentage of Subjects 
High Group Low Group 


0.30 30 30 
3.60 so 100 
0.80 30 30 
dO 30 60 
2.10 90 SO 
10 50 10 
.60 70 50 
20 10 20 
10 30 10 
.10 10 10 
.70 90 60 
SO 30 40 
90 100 70 
20 100 100 
90 70 70 
10 70 

10 30 

70 SO 

SO 90 

dO SO 

30 0 

40 20 

40 30 

30 30 

10 20 

0 20 

20 20 


*Difference between high certainty group and low certainty group significant at the .05 level. 
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are autonomy, dominance, and harma- 
voidance. Of course, it is possible that 
these are only chance results. In any 
analysis of a large number of variables, 
a few differences should turn out to be 
significant at the five percent level or 
better from the operation of chance 
factors alone. 


Analysis of Language: Next, an an- 
alysis of language usage, to determine 
the number of terms indicating un- 
certainty, vagueness, and so on, used 
by each subject, was made. This sort 
of analysis has been described pre- 
viously by Balken and Masserman'. 
Frequency of uncertain statements, such 
as ‘“‘may”’, ‘‘might’’, “could” were count- 
ed for each group. Similarly a count of 
vague modifying statements—‘ sort of”’, 
“kind of”, “or something”, “or any- 
thing’, “and everything’’—was made. 
The results of this analysis are shown in 
Table IIL. Neither of these differences is 
statistically significant. The fact that 
both these differences are in the same 
direction may add some support to a 
conclusion that the low certainty group 
uses vague and uncertain language to a 
greater extent than the high certainty 
group. However, when uncertain lang- 
uage is combined with vague language, 
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the difference between the high certainty 
group and the low certainty group ap- 
proaches but still falls short of statistical 
significance. 

It might be expected that a person 
who tells long stories would use more 
vague and uncertain terminology than 
a person who tells short stories, simply 
because he uses more words. For this 
reason, a ratio of the frequency of these 
kinds of verbal usage to the total num- 
ber of words used by each subject was 
determined. These ratios were computed 
and the means for the high certainty 
group and the low certainty group were 
compared. Again, the results indicate 
greater relative usage of vague and un- 
certain language by the low certainty 
group, but do not attain statistical re- 
liability. 

Analysis of Outcomes: Finally, the out- 
comes of the stories were rated with re- 
gard to their desirability. Were the out- 
comes favorable, unfavorable, or ques- 
tionable? The results of this analysis are 
shown in Table IV. The high certainty 
group had fewer questionable or neutral 
outcomes and a greater number of un- 
favorable outcomes. The last of these 
differences is statistically significant at 
the 5 percent level. 


Taste III 
LaNGuAGE Usace By Tut Hicu Anp Low Crertatnry Groups 


High Certainty 
Group 

Mean Frequency of 

Uncertain Statements 

Mean Frequency of 

Vague Modiiving Statements 

Uncertain Statements 

and Vague Modifying 

Statements Combined 


TABLE 


Low Certainty 
( iroup 


Difference 


IV 


Ovtcomes or TAT Stories 


High Certainty Low Certainty 


Group 


Mean Frequency of 
Favorable Outcomes 
Mean Frequency of 
Unfavorable Outcomes 
Mean Frequency of 
Questionable Outcomes 


Group 


Difference 
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In summarizing the foregoing results, 
it seems that, on the whole, the two 
groups of subjects reveal no. striking 
differences in their TAT stories. How- 
ever, the data suggest that the high 
certainty group tells,more stories in 
which their characters indicate needs for 
harm-avoidance, autonomy, and domin- 
ance, that their language is not quite so 
filled with value terms and cautious term- 
inology, and that their stories have un- 
favorable outcomes more frequently 
than for the low certainty group. 


Discussion 

There are several possible interpreta- 
tions for these results. 

1. First, the criterion used in this ex- 
periment may not be a good one. Each 
of the certainty groups may be very 
heterogeneous groups. It is conceivable 
that several different sorts of individuals 
may give low certainty ratings in this 
light-buzzer situation, and that several 
different sorts of individuals may give 
high certainty ratings. There is no 
doubt that this criterion needs refine- 
ment. Perhaps a projective technique, or 
any other personality test, can predict 
more accurately if the criterion situation 
is a more specific one. 

The adequacy of the certainty scale as 
a eriterion would depend, to a great 
extent, upon its reliability and validity. 
A measure of the reliability was obtained 
by calculating the product moment co- 
efficient of correlation between mean 
certainty scores on odd trials and even 
trials during the 120 trial series. The 
size of this correlation coefficient was 
SY. The validity of the certainty scale 
has not been determined. Previous in- 
vestigations have shown significant de- 
grees of correspondence between cer- 
tainty of Judgment and time required 
for making a judgment®: ®, between con- 
fidence ratings and diffieulty™, and be- 
tween level of confidence and amount of 
stimulus difference in making compara- 
tive Judgments of twostimuli®. It would 
seem that these interrelationships furn- 
ish evidence of the validity of scales of 
certainty or confidence.” 

There is some evidence for the validity of the 


seule used in the present investigation. When this 
scale was used in a learning experiment, it was 
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In spite of the probable defects of the 
criterion, it is believed that the differ- 
ences between the high certainty group 
and the low certainty group in this ex- 
periment are more than chance differ- 
ences and that a more accurate assess- 
ment of their characteristics would re- 
veal these differences. 

2. Second, it is possible that certainty 
or confidence is not a general personality 
trait—that an individual may be certain 
in some situations and uncertain in 
others. If this is true, one could not ex- 
pect even the best personality test to 
correlate with behavior in one specific 
situation. This problem of generality of 
certainty or confidence in behavior is 
itself a problem for investigation. 


3. Third, there is of course the possi- 
bility that the TAT cannot predict this 
kind of behavior here called certainty. 
The writers believe that the TAT tells 
something about the individual, but in 
this case it doesn’t reveal much about 
his certainty or confidence. In regard 
to this characteristic of behavior, it is 
questionable whether the small amount 
of suggestive information obtained is 
worth the effort of analyzing TAT stor- 
ies. 

It. is possible that some of the cards of 
the TAT series are more suitable than 
others for eliciting stories in which cer- 
tainty or confidence of the subject would 
be reflected. The writers’ opinion is that 
many important items of information 
can be derived from TAT stories, if one 
only knows just how to analyze the data. 
The methods of analysis used in this in- 
vestigation may not be the most appro- 
priate possible. This problem—what is 
an appropriate analysis to make for a 
given purpose?—can perhaps be answer- 
ed by a great many more trial investiga- 
tions. 


found that learning curves based on certainty 
judgments closely paralleled learning curves 
based on frequency measures. Frequency, or 
percentage of responses, seem established as a 
measure of learning” page 283. Assuming that 
certainty or confidence increases as learning pro- 
gresses, this measure of learning should furnish 
an adequate criterion for validation of the 
certainty seale. Similar evidence that certainty 
furnishes a valid subjective measure of learning 
is presented by Johnson and Rhodes’, 
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SUMMARY 


The problem of this experiment was, to 
determine whether a characteristic of 
certainty or confidence can be assessed 
by means of the Thematic Apperception 
Test. Ninety subjects were asked to in- 
dicate their degree of certainty, on a five 
point scale, for their predictions of un- 
certain occurrences. More specifically, 
the subjects predicted, in response to 
various light combinations, whether a 
buzzer would follow. There was no basis 
for predictions of high certainty, inas- 
much as the buzzer followed each light 
combination on fifty percent of the trials 
in random order. The ten subjects who 
gave the highest certainty ratings and 
the ten subjects who gave the lowest 
certainty ratings were administered the 
Thematic Apperception Test. Stories 
were analyzed by means of a Murray“ 
need analysis and were also analyzed for 
language usage and for desirability of 
outcomes of stories. ‘Few striking differ- 
ences, but several suggestive differences, 
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were found between the two groups of 
subjects. Various interpretations for 
these results were offered. 
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SZON DI RESULTS IN GROUP TESTING WITH COLLEGE STUDENTS 


DAVID COLE AND EUGENE ROBERTS 


Occidental Colle ge 


PROBLEM 
The purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the Szondi Test performances 
of undergraduate college students, with 
the aim of obtaining a concrete picture 
of what trends may characterize such a 
population. 


MerrHop 

The subjects of the study were fifty 
undergraduate students, enrolled in an 
introductory course in psychology. The 
testing was by a group technique, where 
slides of the six Szondi sets were pro- 
jected on a screen in front of the group. 
In this group technique, each Szondi set 
is presented in sequence with standard 
Szondi instructions, and the subjects 
are asked to indicate their preferences 
and rejections on individual charts. The 
entire procedure requires about seven 
minutes for a given presentation, and the 


testing was continued at the start of each 
class hour for ten consecutive class meet- 
ings. These meetings covered three and 
one third weeks. Permission to produce 
the slides was obtained from the pub- 
lisher of the Szondi materials, Hans 
Huber, Bern, Switzerland. The group 
technique appeared entirely satisfactory 
from the standpoint of mechanics of ad- 
ministration. In a study in progress, L. 
J. Borstelmann and W. G. Klopfer, of 
the University of California, have demon- 
strated that the results obtained through 
use of the group technique do not differ 
from those obtained via individual ad- 
ministration. 


The results of the testing have been 
analyzed to reveal: 
1. To what extent are the pictures of 


the test utilized or rejected on more than 
a chance basis? 
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2. Once a picture is selected, does the 
nature of the selection have a constant 
direction, or may the picture be random- 
ly selected as “most preferred,” and 
“least preferred?” 

3. Are there certain pictures within a 
given clinical group that are more gen- 
erally liked while others within the same 
clinical category are more often disliked, 
by our subjects as a whole? In her an- 
alysis of the Szondi record of Gregor, 
Deri implies that the stimulus values of 
individual pictures within a given group 
are not constant, but does not give fig- 
ures supporting this. 

Twenty three of the students used in 
this study were men and twenty seven 
were women. The median age of the men 
was twenty, with a range from eighteen 
to twenty nine. The median age of the 
women was nineteen, with a range from 
eighteen to twenty four. The subjects 
were predominately sophomores. 
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An effort was made to obtain ten 
records from each participant. Seven- 
teen of the women and eleven of the men 
mét this criterion. Only one woman had 
as few as seven sessions; among the re- 
maining twelve men, ten completed nine, 
one eight, and one five sittings. There 
are a total of 213 records from the men 
students and 255 from the women. 

RESULTS 

As Table I indicates, selection of a 
given Szondi picture does not occur on a 
chance basis in most For the 
women, among the forty eight pictures, 
thirty five are either selected or ignored 
with a frequency which reaches either 
the .01 or .05 confidence level. Similar 
figures hold for the men. 

Table II shows that given pictures are 
in most cases predominately liked or dis- 
liked. Most of the pictures have clear- 


cases. 


cut affective value for our subjects. 


TABLE [ 


SELECTION Ot 


Clinical Selection Frequency 
Category 


Men Wome 
Set I 

I 

s 

DF 

Hy 

iN 

Pp 

8) 

M 


set II 
H 


Clinical 
Category 


INDIVIDUAL Szonpt Carps By Set 


Selection Frequency 
Women 


Set IV 
H 
Ss 
I 
Hy 
k 
P 
D 
M 


Set V 
H 
Ss 


thors 
bobo si bo 


7 
D4 
69 
10 
62 
32 


* Exceeds chance frequency (50 per cent) at .05 confidence level. 


** Exceeds chance { 


frequency (50 per cent) at .01 confidence level 
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Tas.e II 
PREFERENCE FOR INDIVIDUAL Szonpi Carps By CLInicaL CATEGORY 


Men Women 
Clinieal Times Times Times : Times 
Category Selected Selected Selected Selected 
as Liked as Disliked as Liked as Disliked 
Homosexual 
Set I a 16 * 30 
Set II : > 2 ie 27 
Set IIT 39 51 
Set LV i SI * 12 
Set V x “6 148 
Set VI st < Ting 147 
Sadist 
Set I 61 * 17 
Set I : Pia 18 
Set IT] ¢ 26 ** 
Set I\ 46 
Set V 1 
Set VI 7: 


> 
» 


, Ob 
i” 63 
Epileptic 

Set I 
Set IT 
Set, 11] 
Set IV 
Set \ 
Set VI 
Hysteric 
Set I 
Set I 
Set III 
Set IV 
Set V 
set VI 
Catatonic 
Set I 
Set I] 
Set LIT 
Set IV 
Set \ 
set VI 


Paranoid 
Set I 
Set IT 
set III 
Set I\ 
Set \ 


Set VI 


Depressive 


DD 
118 
15 
43 
64 
54 
Maximum number of selections for men: 213 


Maximum number of selections for women: 255 


* 


Like-dislike trend varies from chance at .05 confidence | 
** Like-dislike trend varies from chance at .01 confidence Jey 
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For some of the pictures there are 
definite sex differences in terms of af- 
fective value. The sadist picture in set IT 
is selected as “liked” by the men at the 
.01 level of confidence, and as “‘disliked” 
by the women at the same confidence 
level. Further, the predominant re- 
sponse to a given picture, once selected, 
changes direction for pictures within 
the same clinical category. For example, 
among the six catatonics, for the women 
the group trend is to select three of them 
as liked at the .01 level of confidence, 
while the other three are selected as dis- 
liked, to the same degree of statistical 
probability. 

It would seem that this variance with- 
in a clinical category must be regarded 
as crucial both in interpretation of in- 
dividual test results and in consideration 
of test rationale. While not involving 
directly the question as to whether or 
not the clinical categories used by the 
test display uniform facial character- 
istics, these data do suggest that other, 
possibly more superficial characteristics 
of the individual cards are of consider- 
able importance in determining group 
trends. The presumed commonality of 
certain aspects of the pictures in a given 


clinical category do not appear to be 
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crucial in determining our subject’s re- 
actions to the pictures. 

Table Il indicates the frequency of 
specific reactions to specific categories. 
Only a few of these show statistically re- 
liable sex differences. 

Table IV shows the frequency with 
which particular vector constellations 
occur. The chief sex differences lie not 
in the number of individuals who obtain 
a given vector pattern, but in the fre- 
quency with which persons of the given 
sex repeatedly give the pattern, once it 
occurs in their profile at all. It would 
appear that for interpretive purposes, 
the chief sex differences are in terms of 
the degree of consistency of particular 
test reactions, not in terms of occurrence 
versus non-occurrence. 

Although it will not be dealt with ex- 
tensively, readers who study Table IV 
will note that many of our results are 
directly in line with what might be pre- 
dicted from Deri’s: Introduction to the 
Szondi Test. In the Sexual Vector for 
example, plus H proves predominately 
a feminine reaction and plus 8 chiefly 
masculine. Plus E, minus Hy is by far 
the most common pattern in the Par- 
oxysmal Vector. The frequency of the 
anxiety indicative minus kK, minus Hy 


Garvve Il 


Grove TRENDS 


Vector 
Women 


Sexual 
Men 
Plus 39% 
Minus 24% 
Open 27% 
Ambiv 10% 


Ci 
1, 


Plus ; 31% 
Minus s 27% 
Open 30% 
Ambiv 12% 


Paroxysmal Vector 
Men Women 
24% 11% 
21% 25% 
Ly 17144 


29% 171° 


Plus 
Minus 
( dye n 
Ambivy 


( 


Plus Hy 02% 09% 
Minus Hy 70% H4e 
Open Hy Ei by/ 15 
Ambiv Ily 13% 12 


Pereentage difference 


IN Szonp! 


significant at .05 confidence level. 


Facror Scores 


kgo Vector 
Men Women 


Plus 
Minus 
Op n 
Ambivy 


1O% 
16° G 
20% 


24% 


05% 
56% * 
13% 
26% 


Plus 71% 62% 
Minus 03% OS 
Open 23% 28% 
Ambiv 03% 02% 


Contact Vector 

Men Women 
Plus ) 04% 09% 
Minus ID HO, 5S% 
Open 20% 15% 
Ambiv j 10% IS% 
Plus ] 59% 629 
Minus I 10% 10% 
Open ! 15% 16% 
Ambiv I 16% 12% 


** Percentage difference significant at .OL confidence level 
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Sexual Vector 


Plus 
Plus 
Plus 
Plus 


Minus 
Minus 
Minus 
Minus 


Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 


Ambiv 
Ambiv 
Ambiv 
Ambiv 


H, 
Hl, 
H, 
iH 


Paroxysmal 


Plus 
Plus 
Plus 
Plus 


Minus 
Minus 
Minus 
Minus 


Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 


Ambiv 
Ambiv 
Ambiv 
Ambiv 


> 
In 
I: 


Ego Vector 


Plus 
Plus 
Plus 
Plus 


Minus 
Minus 
Minus 
Minus 


Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 


Ambiv 
Ambiv 
Ambiv 
Ambiv 


hk, 
kk, 
kK, 


Plus 
Minus 
Open 
Ambiv 


Plus 
Minus 
Open 
Ambiv 


Plus 
Minus 
Open 
Ambiv 


Plus 
Minus 
Open 
Ambiv 


Vector 
Plus 
Minus 
Open 
Ambiv 


Plus 
Minus 

Open 
Ambiv 


Plus 
Minus 

Open 
Ambiv 


Plus 
Minus 
Open 
Ambiv 


Plus 
Minus 
Open 
Ambiv 


Plus 
Minus 
Open 


Ambiv 


Plus 
Minus 
Open 
Ambiv 


Plus 
Minus 

Open 
Ambiv 


, Tasie IV 
Grove Trenps In Szonpt Vecror PATTERNS 


Frequency of 
Pattern Oecurence 


Men Women 
27 
39 
46 
13 


RLLTL 


LRLT. 


Number of Subjects 
Showing Pattern 


Men Women 
; 1¢ 
13 
9 
6 
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Tasie IV (ConciupeEp) 
Group Trenps IN Szonpit Vector ParrerNs 


Frequency of 


Pattern Occurence 


Contact Vector 
Plus D, 
Plus D, 
Plus D, 
Plus D, 


Men Women 
Plus I 5 10 
Minus} 3 
Open 

Ambiv 

Minus D, Plus 

Minus ), Minus 

Minus , Open 

Minus D, Ambiv 

Open -D, Plus 

Open D, Minus 

Open D, Open 

Open Db, Ambiv 

Ambiv D, Plus 

Ambiv , Minus ! 

Ambiv D, Open I : 15 
Ambiv D, Ambiv ( esis 
* Differences significant at 


.05 confidence level. 
** Differences significant at 


.O1 confidence level. 


combination appears with the expected 
frequency for our adolescent group. The 
high incidence of plus P among college 
students, which she predicts, is demon- 
strated. 

Of particular interest in the Ego 
Vector is comparison of our results with 
the stages of ego development outlined 
by Deri. Readers who wish to compare 
our findings with her material will note 
that our population appears at the 
adolescent stage of development. This 
slight measure of immaturity might be 
anticipated from the general socio-econ- 
omic level of the participants. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Group administration of the Szondi 
test is feasible and highly promising in 
expediting research. 

2. Selection of and reaction to, various 
Szondi pictures show consistent trends 
for groups of similar subjects. The pic- 
tures appear to differ markedly in affect- 
ive tone. The significance of selection or 
rejection of given pictures in individual 
cases should be considered in light of 
these findings. As a hypothetical ex- 
ample, a female subject in our group who 
obtained a minus Kk by selecting as ‘dis- 
liked” the two catatonics so overwhelm- 
ingly accepted by the group as a whole 
would appear to deviate from the group 


Number of Subjects 


Showing Pattern 


Men 


Women 


markedly, although her minus K was 
typical of the group reaction to the 
catatonic category. ‘ 

3. Different pictures within the same 
clinical group have been shown to pro- 
duce decidedly different group reactions. 
This finding seems to throw some ques- 
tion on the extent to which facial char- 
acteristics‘common to a given diagnostic 
group are of chief importance in deter- 
mining Szondi choices. This finding, in 
view of the reported clinical success with 
the test, makes the search for an ade- 
quate rationale more demanding. 

4. Many of the statements of Deri 
have been borne out. The extent to 
which one may make accurate predictive 
statements concerning group trends in 
test responses is of importance in determ- 
ining the ultimate diagnostic utility of 
the test instrument. The fact that such 
statements may be made concerning re- 
actions to the Szondi Test stimuli in- 
creases the potentialities of the test. 
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THE TEST-SITUATION AND THE PROBLEM OF PREDICTION 
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I 


The purpose of the present paper is to 
state what seem to be the important 
determinants of behavior in a testing 
situation and to examine their implica- 
tions for the problem of prediction. It 
should be made very clear at the outset 
that there is nothing new in the state- 
ments of these determinants; neverthe- 
less, they require listing and brief des- 
cription because the implications to be 
drawn from them seem to call for a re- 
vised approach to the problem of pre- 
diction. Attention will be given below 
to those determinants which are present 
regardless of the sex, age, and social 
class of the individual. In addition, there 
is no intention in the following discussion 
to convey the impression that the 
determinants are independent of each 
other; on the contrary, it is implicitly 
assumed that they are interdependent 
- variables. 


A. The nature of the stimulus materials. 
The content of the individual’s responses, 
the accompanying expressive behavior, 
the needs and attitudinal factors en- 
gendered are in part a function of the 
nature of the stimulus materials. How 
an individual will react to a thematic 
card cannot be determined from know- 
ing how he reacted to a comprehension 
item on the Binet.! Regardless of the 
continua (familiarity, physical attributes, 
shape, etc.) along which one may order 
stimulus materials, the behavior of the 
individual will in part be a function of 
that point on a particular continuum 
that the stimulus material falls. 


B. The nature of the instructions. An 
individual who is told that he may re- 
spond in whatever way he wants, or that 
he must complete a task within a certain 
time limit, or that he must reproduce a 

In the subsequent discussion words like be- 
havior, reactions, or responses refer not only to 
what an individual says or does but also to the 
accompanying needs and attitudes which may be 
overtly manifested or inferred from 


havioral data 


other be- 
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stimulus configuration in an exact man- 
ner will not necessarily react in a similar 
fashion to these different instructions. 


C. The purpose of the testing. How the 
individual behaves in the the testing 
situation depends on (a) what reasons 
the psychologist gives for the testing 
and (b) what the individual has con- 
cluded, either before or during testing, 
are the reasons he is in the particular 
situation. For example, given three in- 
dividuals who are alike in several re- 
spects, if the first feels that whatever the 
tests show will “be held against him’’, 
he will respond differently from the 
second who feels that the testing situa- 
tion is fun, or from the third who looks 
upon it as downright silliness. The 
opinion might be ventured here that 
more than a few psychologists assume 
that whatever reasons for the testing 
they have given to the subject are be- 
lieved and accepted. 

D. The time and place of testing. An 
individual’s behavior is a function of 
when he is being tested and how many 
times he has experienced the testing sit- 
uation. What may be equally important 
is Where the individual is being tested: 
a general hospital, a mental hospital, a 
school, a psychology laboratory, a pri- 
vate office, or some kind of assessment 
center, 


kk. The psychologist. The behavior of 
the individual in the testing situation is 
in part a function of the sex, age, and 
status of the psychologist. If the purpose 
of an experiment is either to measure the 
degree of suggestibility of a subject or to 
inculcate a feeling of failure, it cannot 
be assumed that the behavior of the sub-~ 
ject will be the same regardless of wheth- 
er the psychologist is a graduate assistant 
or a professor in the department. 

F. Attitudinal factors related to previous 
conditions of li arning. The testing situa- 
tion engenders varying attitudes toward 
self and others in different imdiy iduals. 


In some cases feelings of inadequacy, 
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anticipations of failure, and need to 
avoid anticipated ridicule are aroused 
even before testing begins. Whatever 
the needs, attitudes and defenses called 
forth by the situation, they are a func- 
tion of previous learning experiences. 
What one observes in the testing situa- 
tion is a restricted sample of the ongoing 
learning process—the content of the 
sample (i.e., the observed behavior) be- 
ing a function of past situations which 
are in some ways similar to the present 
one. This similarity may be due to sev- 
eral factors among which are the specific 
stimulus materials and the strength of 
the previous internal responses. For 
exile, some children whose difficulty 
-in reading is a function of emotional 
factors may respond less emotionally to 
the learning of arithmetic; other children 
may respond with equal involvement to 
both situations. In the former instance 
it is as if some kind of discrimination 
has been made between the two situa- 
tions, so that the responses elicited by 
them appear to be rather different; in 
the latter it is as if a very strong emo- 
tional response to one situation has gen- 
eralized to what objectively appear to be 
dissimilar stimulus configurations. 


II 


lor the purposes of the present dis- 
cussion the problem of prediction may 
be put as follows: from what and to what 
is one predicting? A common practice 
is to assign to an individual a score based 
on his formal test responses and then to 
predict either his score on another test 
or his mode of response to another situa- 
tion. There are several assumptions 
which usually are made, either explicitly 
or by inference, when such a procedure 
is followed, but seldom is there any at- 
tempt to evaluate the role and applica- 
bility of these assumptions. For example, 
while the subject’s score on the initial 
test necessarily reflects the variables 


described in Section I, there is rarely any 


consideration given to the extent to 
Which each of these variables is either 
involved or unrelated. If the latter it 
may be disregarded; if the former it 
must be taken into consideration if the 
predictions made are to be based on 
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pertinent variables and not contamin- 
ated by the irrelevant ones. A second 
assumption is that the second situation, 
regardless of surface similarity or dissim- 
ilarity to the first, elicits the same needs 
and attitudes as did the first situation, a 
process of generalization of response be- 
ing facilitated. Since in most studies one 
does not know or take into account the 
nature and strength of the variables in 
the first situation, there is usually little 
or no evidence for making this second 
assumption. In those instances where 
the investigator wishes to predict from 
one kind of stimulus situation to an ob- 
viously different one it is assumed that 
either the individual will get similar 
scores because the same kind of behavior 
is engendered despite the objective 
differences in the stimulus situations, or 
that scores will be negatively correlated 
because of the differences im the stimulus 
materials. More often than not the 
scores used in such studies do not reflect 
the determinants of the behavior but 
the end product of their interaction. 

Three things generally happen to such 
studies: the results are disappointing and 
are not reported in the literature; the 
results are disappointing and are pub- 
lished with the blame directed at the in- 
adequacies of the test; the results are en- 
couraging, which usually means that the 
correlations are significant above zero, 
most of the variance is unaccounted for, 
and prediction to the next case one in- 
volves a hazardous procedure. 

The point that deserves emphasis is 
that studies in the prediction of behavior 
on the basis of psychological tests (or 
any interpersonal situation) have proved 
disappointing. It is the contention of the 
writer that the disappointing results are 
largely due to the failure to take into 
account commonly acknowledged sig- 
nificant determinants of behavior, lack 
of information about the relative im- 
portance of these determinants, and the 
absence of procedures for their measure- 
ment. Without knowledge of these de- 
terminants one is simply unable to 
answer the question: from what and to 
what is one predicting? In the following 
sections several studies will be discussed 
in order to concretize some of the points 
made. 
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Several years ago a study was begun 
with the aim of discovering how best to 
predict who will make a good or bad clin 
ical psychologist.2, Students who had 
been accepted for graduate work in clini- 
cal psychology were assembled in various 
assessment centers for several days, a 
wide variety of tests administered to 
them, interviews” conducted, 
observations in different kinds of OSS- 
type of situations made, autobiographies 
obtained, ete. After these students had 
been in graduate school for several years 
they were rated by the staff of the uni- 
versity departments who had contacts 
with them, and also by the supervisory 
staff in the field agencies. The pre- 
dictions made at the time of original 
assessment proved to be disappointingly 
poor. 


“stress 


The question, of course, is why such 
. poor predictions? There are undoubtedly 
many factors (unreliability of ratings, for 
example) which may have contributed 
to the findings, but attention here will 
be focussed on the points 
earlier in the paper. 

The first comment that could be made 
concerns the students’ reaction to the 


discussed 


stated purpose of the assessment pro- 


cedure. Although each student knew 
that he had been accepted for graduate 
school and had been told that the results 
of the assessment would in no way affect 
him, it does not follow that all partici- 
pants beeame ‘“‘ego-involved” to the 
same degree. Some undoubtedly came 
to the situation with heightened anxiety 
and some with little or none. In con- 
nection with this it should be pointed 
out that the assessors were “‘names’’ in 
psychology and experts in the particular 
procedure they employed. It may be 
assumed that there was wide variation 
in the degree and nature of the motiva- 
tion of the students. In short, individ- 


‘This study has not yet appeared in the litera- 
ture. The present comments are based on a very 
brief presentation of preliminary findings made 
by Dr. Lowell Kelley at the 
on Graduate Education in Clinical Psychology 
What critical comments the writer makes here 
should not singular, and perhaps 
historical, importance of this study in forcing 
clinical psychology to look very eritically at some 
of its commonly accepted procedures 


obscure the 


Soulder Conference 
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uals probably differed not only in the 
specific drives or needs engendered but 
in the degree to which any of these drives 
was involved. If the kind and level of a 
drive aroused by a specific stimulus is 
one of the determinants of the overt 
response, it is theoretically possible and 
probable that classification only on the 
basis of the overt response would be mis- 
leading and incomplete. Because two 
individuals give similar responses to a 
certain test or respond in an overtly 
similar manner to a stress situation does 
not allow one to ascribe their perform- 
ance to similar psychological factors. 
The relevance of several of the other 
determinants of behavior for the assess- 
ment study can be inferred from an ex- 
amination of the assumption that the 
various stimulus situations and the en- 
suing behavior are representative of the 
situations these students’ would en- 
counter in graduate school and in field 
placement. Because a student “went to 
pieces’? in Some of the procedures does 
not mean that attending classes, doing 
research, administering tests, or doing 
psychotherapy will evoke similar in- 
adequate behavior. Conversely, the 
student who never appeared to be per- 
turbed during assessment (perhaps be- 
cause he knew his future status was in no 
way at stake?) is not necessarily the one 
who will sail smoothly through his aca- 
demic and clinical duties. Aside from the 
dubious relevance of the criteria, the 
point should be reiterated that it is only 
when knows the ‘internal’ signi- 
ficance of a situation forthe individual 
that one can describe and predict the sit- 
uations which would elicit similar be- 
havior. Because two children lose their 
parents at whatever is considered a cru- 
cial stage of development obviously does 
not allow one to say: that they were 
similarly affeeted by the deprivation. It 
is not enough to know either the nature 
of the external stimulus or the content 
of the individual’s formal response. One 
must also know the kinds of internal be- 
havior (attitudes toward self or others, 
set, level of anmety, fantasy 
ete.) with which the overt 
seems related. It is as 
know the nature of 
external stimuli. 


one 


content, 
behay ior 
important to 
internal as well as 
Research interest. for 
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long has been focussed on the external 
stimulus and overt behavior with too 
little attention to devising techniques for 
getting at and evaluating internal stim- 
uli, studying their relevance for any 
classification of subjects, and investi- 
gating how such data can be reflected in 
an actuarial statement. 

The significance of the assessment 
study is that it is representative of cur- 
rent thought ‘and practice in clinical 
psychology. It illustrates how clinical 
psychologists approach the problem of 
prediction and how inadequate the ap- 
proach is. But it would be unfortunate 
if the major implication drawn from the 
study is that our present tests are in- 
adequate. Such an implication is in part 
a justifiable one but to emphasize it 
would have the result of overlooking our 
neglect of the determinants of test-situa- 
tion behavior. In these days of the ‘‘ total 
personality”, current practice seems in- 
adequate to its assessment. 

lV 

\ concrete clinical example may clar- 
ify the previous discussion. There are 
certain children whose pattern of be- 
havior is sufficiently similar so as to war- 
rant a common label: primary behavior 
disorder. An abnormal amount of ag- 
gressiveness, inability to form. satis- 
factory relationships with people or ob- 
jects, apparent absence of guilt feelings 
—these are the characteristics, present 
since early childhood, which apply to 
these children and are considered a pat- 
terned reaction to unfavorable environ- 
mental influences. 

A not infrequent experience of thera- 
pists with such children is the marked 
discrepancy between the case history 
description of behavior and the child’s 
behavior during the initial contacts. 

“Tt has been observed frequently that 
a child with a severe primary behavior 
disorder is friendliness and sweetness 
personified during the first few inter- 
views, but thereafter, without fail, re- 
turns to the old aggressiveness. Even one 
of our most experienced and skilled work- 
ers felt a question arise in his mind about 
the correctness of the diagnosis when the 
boy he was interviewing for the first time 
was so nice that it seemed impossible to 
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him for this to be the same little devil 
described in the intake worker’s report. 
However, he soon found out... .© 

It invariably happens that when a 
child with conduct disorders, a child 
upon whom all sorts of threats and 
forms of punishment have been tried un- 
successfully, is finally referred to our 
agency, the parents have told him that 
we are going to show him that he cannot 
go on as he has done, that we are going 
to be very strict and severe, and so on. 
Naturally, the child expects unfriend- 
liness, harshness, and threats. To his 
great surprise, he finds a worker who is 
quiet and friendly, who is interested in 
every little thing he mentions. She 
speaks to him in a civil way and does not 
scold him. This attitude takes him by 
surprise and he finds himself disarmed, 
having no reason or justifi¢ation for a 
display of his usual aggressiveness. His 
hostility finds itself in a vacuum with 
nothing to fight and the surprising at- 
titude of the worker throws him back 
into an attitude of friendliness. We have 
been using the term ‘surprise reaction” 


to indicate this behavior: finding to his 
surprise that there is nothing provoking 
his hostility, the child reverts, as it were, 
to the kind of behavior he may have 


shown before his disorder started. We 
would be inclined to expect that after 
the child has had the experience of a 
pleasant and warm relationship, he 
might be eager to continue in it, thank- 
ful to have found at last a response that 
he had not met with in a long time, either 
in his home or in school. But we find our- 
selves in error very soon and we want to 
understand what it is that brings about 
thischange.”' 

It would be expected that if one were 
to predict the behavior of these children 
on the basis of initial contacts with them, 
the accuracy of one’s predictions would 
probably be very poor. Unless one 
viewed the observed behavior in terms 
of the determinants discussed earlier in 
this paper, then the child’s reactions, 
present and future, are inexplicable. 


\ 


Lantz’s™ study of “some dynamic 
aspects of success and failure’, while 
not one specifically concerned with the 
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problem of prediction, illustrates some 
of the points that have been discussed. 
The design of the study is briefly given 
below: 

1. 212 nine-year-old boys were studied. 

2. They were given ‘) items from the 

Revised Stanford-Binet Scale (L). 
3. Each child was put in a ball game 
situation in which the task was to 
remove a ball from a box using only 
one hand. ‘‘The ball is to be secured 
from the box three times in three 
different ways. Two experiences of 
success precede the third experience 
of success or failure and the chosen 
prize is given only for success on this 
third problem.’’? Success or failure 
on the third problem was a function 
of the subject and not the examiner. 

4. The ball game tasks were immed- 

iately followed by a comparable set 

of test items from the Form M scale. 
Without going into the details of the 
analysis it will suffice for the present 
discussion to state Lantz’s conclusion 
that “The experiences of success and 
failure do influence some mental pro- 
cesses more significantly than others. The 
depressing effect of the experience of 
failure in decreasing scores is greater 
than is the exhilarating effect of success 
in increasing them.” 

Since success or failure in the third 
ball game task was not predetermined 
by the experimenter but by the subject’s 
performance, the question arises: why 
did some boys succeed and others fail in 
the third task? All the boys appeared to 
be highly motivated to succeed in order 
to win a desired prize. The possibility 
must be considered that failure was in 
some way a function of the kinds of 
responses engendered by this stressful 
situation. If such a possibility has merit, 
then one must ask if the factors making 
for a failure performance were also pres- 
ent in the initial test situation (orm L). 
The child whose reactions to the ball 
game situation had a disorganizing effect 
on his performance may also have been 
the one whose initial Binet performance 
was also affected by these covert re- 
sponses. ‘Therefore, it does not seem 
justified to assume that performance on 
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the second Binet testing was being in- 
fluenced solely by the experience in the 
ball game situation. In fact, although 
Lantz maintains that there was no sig- 
nificant difference between her success 
and failure groups in the initial Binet 
testing, the critical ratio between the 
means of 2.63 would indicate otherwise. 
Even if there was no difference between 
the two groups in initial testing, one 
cannot assume that similar scores stand 
in the same relationship to the determ- 
inants of behavior in the Binet situation. 
If one had a knowledge of these determ- 
inants it might well be that in the case 
of two individuals with identical scores 
the prediction might be made that one 
would fail in the ball game situation 
while the other would not. 
VI 

studies of adult intelligence 
found a rather steady de- 
intelligence test be- 
ginning at approximately twenty-tive 
years of ag>. Wechsler concluded that 
“the decline of mental ability with ake 
is part of the general senescent process 
of the organism as a whole.’ This line 
of reasoning was supported by the sim- 
ilarity between the curve of mental de- 
cline and those of vital capacity and 
brain weight. While one cannot doubt 


In his 
Wechsler® 


crease in scores 


the idea of a normal senescent process, 
it does not follow that the difference in 
test scores between groups of 25 and 50 
year old men are solely due to such a 


process. When two such groups are 
viewed in light of what have been called 
the determinants of test behavior, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
kinds of overt and internal behavior 
aroused by the test situation are not 
necessarily the same for the two groups. 
In a man of 50 the fear of appearing in- 
adequate on an intelligence test might 
be inordinately strong not only because 
he has slowed up but because he is con- 
cerned that he may have slowed up 
Middle-aged people undoubtedly differ 
considerably in their need to feel that 
they are as alert mentally as ever. With 
a man of 50 many years may have 
elapsed since he last was in a test situa- 
tion. ‘The 50 year old man being tested 
by a much younger person is probably 
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not in the same situation as a 25 year old 
man being tested by a somewhat older 
person. In short, one does not know the 
extent to which differences in scores be- 
tween such age groups are a function of 
behavioral factors varying with but not 
caused by age. Again it would seem that 
interpretations of findings based on the 
end product of a highly complicated be- 
havior sequence (anticipatory reactions 
based on previous learning -—~> external 
stimulus ——> internal reactions and 


drives —-> articulated response) are 


theoretically likely to be very incomplete. 


Vil 

The chief conclusion to be drawn from 
the above considerations is that research 
in the problem of prediction has ne- 
glected important determinants of be- 
havior. One of the reasons for this 
neglect is probably the failure to view 
the problem in terms of a systematic 
theory of behavior. An explicitly stated 
theory serves at least three very practi- 
cal purposes: (a) it states publicly what 
one considers to be the important var- 
iables and points the way for experiment 
al verification; (b) it makes the nature 
of one’s disagreements with other re- 
searchers more clear and makes resolu- 
tion of differences by crucial experiments 
more likely; (c) it makes the inadequacies 
of the shot-gun approach more clear and 
makes the training of newer generations 
of students not only easier for the teacher 
but far more stimulating for the student. 
Until there are attempts on the level of 
theory to identify the determinants of 
behavior, to state the principles by 
means of which they become related and 
how they can be measured, putting one’s 
eggs in the basket of ‘‘conventional elin- 
ical procedures” is not likely to pay off. 

Another reason for the neglect of some 
of the important determinants of be- 
havior is that techniques——observational 
physiological, biographical—for evalu- 
ating the internal responses to stimulus 
configurations are either not available or 
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crudely developed. What the subject 
does not verbalize to the observer (the 
extent, content, and relevance of his 
self-verbalizations before and during pre- 
sentation of the task) is an intervening 
process which, despite its apparent im- 
portance, is very difficult to assess and so 
has been little studied. Any attempt at 
theory building must take account of 
these intervening processes and = give 
impetus to the devising of techniques for 
their evaluation. 

A concluding note: it might be argued 
by some that the uniqueness of the in- 
dividual precludes the possibility of pre- 
dicting his behavior from a knowledge 
of the behavior of others. In order to 
predict, the argument runs, one must 
study that individual. It is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to.examine the impli- 
cations of this argument for the possibil- 
ity of establishing a science of behavior. 
This much might be said in partial 
answer: if in studying an individual case 
the psychologist does not start out with 
a systematic formulation of what are the 
determinants of behavior, he automati- 
cally restricts the kinds of things he will 
observe, and does not possess a basis for 
utilizing his wrong predictions as a means 
of sharpening his handling of the next 
case he meets. There would be nothing 
more comforting than to approach the 
individual case with the knowledge that 
one’s activities have a sound basis in 
systematic theory and experimental evi- 
dence. It may be one would not know 
what specific weights to give to variables, 
but at least one would know what the 
variables are—a situation which does not 
obtain when we study the individual case 
today. 
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MENTAL AGE SCORES FOR THE 
WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN 


WILLIAM R. 


GROVE 


Phoenix (Arizona) Elementary Schools 


INTRODUCTION 


An event of considerable importance 
to psychologists charged with serving 
children in life situations is the recent 
publication of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WISC)™, It ranks 
with the contribution of Arthur™ and is 
a step beyond Arthur in two important 
respects. First, it is technically more 
adequate than the Arthur scale in statis- 
tical treatment. Second, it bridges the 
verbal-nonverbal gap with comparable 
research data not adequately provided 
by Arthur. In using the Arthur ‘scale 
comparisons between verbal and non- 
verbal abilities remain to some extent a 
matter of clinical guesstimate which 
can never be very satisfactory. Another 
practical advantage is that the WISC 
requires less time for administration than 
the Arthur scale without sacrificing 
reasonable reliability. Moreover, the 
test materials of the WISC are less 
cumbersome and bulky than the Arthur 
equipment, and also less expensive. 

The important question of the basic 
validity of the two scales is less clear. 
Arthur relies for evidence of validity 
principally upon correlations with the 
Stanford-Binet Wechsler’s validity 
data applies principally to his original 
scale® which was standardized on adults. 
The WISC is essentially a restandardiza- 
tion of Form LI of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale with certain extensions and re- 
visions of administrative technique de- 
signed especially for younger age levels 
and for lower ranges of ability. Basic 
research data on the validity of the 
WISC itself are urgently needed, how- 
ever. 

In the opinion of the writer the WISC 
has one serious weakness in the fact that 
Wechsler has abandoned the mental age 
without providing an entirely 
satisfactory substitute for it. His reasons 
for abandoning mental are 
given in detail in the test manual” p. 2f. 
in an excellent statement of the case 
against the MA. But Wechsler either 


misses or ignores the point that mental 


concept 


nge scores 


age scores serve one useful purpose in 
the process of test interpretation for 
which he has not provided a suitable sub- 
stitute. Wechsler alludes to this prob- 
lem when he says: 

“An MA is a definable level of test 
performance. If no further claims 
for it were made, the concept 
could be readily aecepted as a 
practical method of defining levels 
of test performance.”’ 


With his complete renunciation of the 
mental age concept, Wechsler has also 
discarded any simple method of defining 
the level of test performance except in 
relation to the performance of other 
children of the same chronological age 
as that of the subject tested. It is useful 
to compare children with their age mates, 
but it is also useful in certain situations 
to be able to make comparisons of a 
particular child’s test performance with 
children older or younger than himself. 
In the case of the WISC this might have 
been easily accomplished had Wechsler 
proy ided us with a series of overlapping 
distributions for different age levels on 
the scale as a whole with valid 
method of comparing a child’s score on 
one distribution with comparable scores 
on other distributions. Unfortunately 
from our standpoint Wechsler’s aversion 
to MA’s was such that he did not even 
provide us with data of this sort for the 
WISC in readily accesible form. 


some 


COMPUTATION OF MA Scorus 
However, although it is somewhat 
awkward and time consuming to do so, 
it is possible to make eomparisons of 
test performances from one age level to 
another on the WISC. 
MILA 


It is also possible 


for the WIS¢ 
quite accurately and without making 
any of the faulty assumptions impli it in 
extrapolated MA scores 

In general, MA scores are most useful 
the MA levels from 4 to 12. 
Above that level, increments of intellect- 
ual growth diminish rapidly in suceceed- 
ing years and the MA concept tends to 


to calculate scores 


between 
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become less useful for interpretative 
purposes. Actually it is possible to cal- 
culate accurate MA scores on the WISC 
for all levels from MA level 5 to MA 
level 15. In practice I never caleulate 
MA’s above 12 on this test. I find it 
sometimes helpful to estimate MA 
scores below 5 for certain comparative 
purposes, but the accuracy of such 
estimates cannot be checked because 
Wechsler did not standardize the test 
below that level. 

The possibility of calculating an MA 
score for any WISC test performance 
that falls between the average test per- 
formance of five-year-olds and- that of 
fifteen-year-olds arises from the fact that 
Wechsler has assigned a weighted score 
of 10 in his scoring tables to represent 
the average performance on each sub- 
test of any particular chronological age 
group in his standardization population. 
It thus follows that on ten subtests the 
total weighted score for any particular 
chronological age group would be 100. 
Similarly on five subtests the average 
total weighted score would be 50, ete. 

Since an MA score is defined as that 
test performance which is average for a 
particular chronological age group, we 
may caleulafe an accurate MA score 
for a child’s WISC test performance by 
finding the chronological age group 
among Wechsler’s scoring tables that 
will yield a total weighted score for the 
ten subtests of exactly 100. Thus if the 
WISC test performance of an eleven 
year old child when rescored on the 
WISC scoring table intended for child- 
ren aged from 8 years 4 months through 
8 years 7 months yields a total weighted 
score of exactly 100, it would be correct 
and accurate to say that this child had 
an MA of 8 years 6 months on the WISC 
(the midpoint of the chronological age 
group for whom that scoring table was 
intended). Such information about the 
child is quite useful as a fairly meaning- 
ful definition ef the approximate com- 
prehension level at which we might ex- 
pect this child to be capable of function- 
ing in school and in other life situations, 

Unfortunately, the caleulation of MA 
scores for most children on the WISC 
is not quite so simple as the example 
just mentioned. In most cases a scoring 
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table cannot be found which will yield 
a total weighted score of exactly 100. 
In these cases two adjacent scoring 
tables must be used. One will yield a 
total weighted score that is slightly more 
than 100, while the scoring table just 
above it (i.e. for an older age group) will 
yield a total weighted score of less than 
100. The correct MA can then be found 
by simple linear interpolation. 

The actual procedure for calculating 
an MA score for the WISC starts by 
locating among the scaled scoring tables 
given by Wechsler those scoring tables 
which yield total weighted scores nearest 
to 100 for that particular child. There 
are two possible ways of doing this. One 
is by simple inspection. By this method 
the psychometrist looks for that scoring 
table which yields scaled scores closest 
to 10 for all subtests. He then tries out 
that scoring table and, depending on his 
success, moves to a higher or lower scor- 
ing table as his results may indicate. If 
the total weighted score obtained is 
more than 100, he must select a higher 
age group for trial; if less than 100, he 
must move to a lower age group. 

The writer has found another pro- 
cedure more expeditious. This is to ob- 
tain an estimated MA by treating the 
obtained Wechsler deviation IQ as 
though it were a true 1Q. In this way 
the psychometrist multiplies the child’s 
chronological age by the IQ used as a 
decimal fraction. The resulting estim- 
ated MA is not a true MA value, but 
may be used to locate the approximate 
scaled scoring table to be used in the eal- 
culation of a true MA value in the man- 
ner explained above. 

An actual example of the calculation 
of an MA score is provided in Table I. 
The child’s chronological age is 9-0, by 
Wechsler’s instructions”, p. 23, or 108 
months. The Wechsler full scale devia- 
tion 1Q is 86. .86 of 108 months are 93 
months, or 7 years 9 months. This is the 
estimated MA. 

This estimated MA 


tells us 


only 
where to start in the process of calculat- 


ing an accurate MA. We now score the 
child’s performance on the scoring table 
intended for children aged from 7-8 
through 7-11. This vields a total weight- 
ed score of 101. It is thus necessary to 
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TABLE I 
CALCULATION OF AN MA Score ror THE WISC 
ILLUSTRATIVE Cask X: TrEstrep 1-11-50; Born 12-21— 


CA: 9-0-20 


Scaled Score 
Raw 7-8 80 
Seore thru thru 
7-11 8-3 
Information 6 6 
Comprehension 12 14 
Arit! metic 5 8 
Similarities 11 
Vocabulary p< 10 


VERBAL TEsTs 


Sum of Verbal Tests 49 
Sum of Performance Tests 52 


Sum of all Tests 101 9S 
MA (Lower Limit Midpoint 
MA (Upper Limit Midpoint) 
MA (Interpolated) ——__ 


rescore on the scoring table for the next 
higher age group. This yields a total 
weighted score of 98. By interpolating 
between the midpoints of these two scor- 
ing tables the true MA of the child is 
found to be 7 years and 11 months. This 
is an actual MA score and it is as ac- 
curate and as valid as Wechsler’s stand- 
ardization of the test makes possible. 

This scoring sample also illustrates a 
further complication that occurs as a 
result of Wechsler’s inclusion of two 
coding subtests to be used with different 
age groups. Thus Coding A is used with 
all children younger than eight years, 
and Coding B with all children eight 
years old and older. Scoring tables for 
chronological age groups below eight are 
for Coding A and above that for Coding 
B. In calculating MA scores the psycho- 
metrist must keep this in mind. 


— WecusLeR Fun Scare IQ: 86 


Neale d Score 

Raw 7-8 840 

Score thru thru 

7-ll 8&3 

Picture Completion 12 15 

Picture Arrangement 22 11 
Block Design 6 
Object Assembly 15 
Coding B 20 


PERFORMANCE TESTS 


Coding A . 27 

Sum of Performance Tests 
7-10 
8-2 

7-11 


101 Sealed Score 
9S ‘ = 
100 Sealed Score 

In testing children for whom I intend 
to calculate an MA score I always follow 
the practice of giving the coding subtest 
appropriate for that child’s chronological 
age first in the standard manner. At a 
later time in the event that I will need 
the other subtest score for calculating 
the MA, I administer the other coding 
subtest also. 

Sometimes it is found convenient to 
calculate an MA score for a child who 
Was given only one coding subtest but 
it develops that the comparable score on 
the other coding subtest is needed. In 
these cases I Table I]. Although 
this conversion table may not be entirely 
accurate in all situations, it is probably 
accurate enough for all practical pur- 
poses. It was prepared by comparing 
adjacent scoring tables in the WISC 
manual. 


use 


Taste I] 


Raw 
ON 


‘ONVERSION TABLE FOR TRANSMUTING 


Equivalent Raw Scores 


Coding B Coding A 


Coding A 


eo 


www nwtynwty 


x 


Kaw 
(aN 


Aas 
No 


Scores On One Coping 
THE OTHER 


Equivalent Raw Scores 


Suprest To Raw Scores 


Equivalent Raw Scores 


Coding B Coding A Coding B 


14 38 27 
15 3O-40 28 
41 29 
42 K 
iS 

i4 

es) 

it) 

17 

1s 

19 

O 


tis toi 
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or WISC 
1Q’s 

In the course of making regular clini- 
cal use of the WISC for more than six 
months I have found that there are 
times when a child’s test performance 
should be scored on two adjacent scor- 
ing tables and his IQ found by interpola- 
tion. These are cases where the child’s 
chronological age falls appreciably above 
or below the midpoint of the scoring 
table used in his case. If the child’s 
chronological age is appreciably below 
the midpoint of the scoring table his IQ 
may be too low. If his chronological age 
is appreciably above the midpoint, of the 
scoring table his 1Q may be too high. 

In some cases the error resulting from 
failure to interpolate is negligible, in 
others it is of serious practical concern. 
Our study has revealed no simple method 
of estimating the size of the error in any 
particular case without actual tryout. 
In general, errors of this sort tend to be 
negligible at and above a CA of 13 years. 
Below that level discrepancies of as 
much as seven points have been found 
between 1Q’s calculated by using chron- 
ologically adjacent scoring tables. When 
it is considered that a difference of a few 
days in the date of testing can determine 
which of two adjacent scoring tables 
shall be used, it becomes at once appar- 
ent that for accurate clinical work a dis- 
crepancy of almost one-half of a standard 
deviation in final score is too great. 


INTERPOLATION DEVIATION 
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There is no more dramatic way to il- 
lustrate this problem than by presenting 
the scoring of an hypothetical test re- 
cord in detail in Table III. This case 
was actually tested by the writer, but the 
birthdate was changed by a month or 
two in order to throw the problem 
into sharp relief. Obviously situations 
as extreme as this will seldom arise, 
but it is a matter of some concern to 
the clinician that they are possible. It 
is the possibility of serious error that 
we are stressing. The clinician must, by 
the nature of his task, be concerned with 
individual cases. 

It will be noted from Table III that 
hypothetical Case A was tested on the 
day after his tenth birthday. It will be 
observed that this boy’s full scale Wech- 
sler IQ when calculated strictly accord- 
ing to rule is 100. However, had he been 
tested two days earlier, his calculated IQ 
would have been 107. This is a difference 
in percentile rank of from 50 in the form- 
er instance to 68 in the latter. Certainly 
two days difference in the date of testing 
should not lead to a discrepancy in final 
score of such magnitude. The inter- 
polated value of 103 in this case is both 
practically and theoretically more re- 
presentative of this boy’s actual ability. 
We have admittedly selected an extreme 
instance to emphasize the possible errors 
that can occur by use of the present 
scoring tables as recommended by Wech- 
sler. 


TABLE ITT 
WISC Scorina SAMPLEs 


Tested 8-10-49 


Hypothetical Case A: 


Scaled Score 
100 OS 

thru thru 
10-3 911 


VERBAL TESTS Raw 


Score 


Information ] 1 
Comprehension : 
Arithmetic fr 1 
Similarities j 

Vocabulary : l 1: 
(Digit Span) | 1: 


Sum of Verbal Tests 59 
Prorated Sealed Score 
Verbal IQ 


Total Sealed Score 


19 


Born &8-9-39 CA: 10-0-1 


Scaled Score 
10-0 9-8 
thru thru 
10-3. 911 
Picture Completion 13 14 
Picture Arrangement 26 9 10 
Block Design : 9 10 
Object Assembly 9 10 
Coding 12 13 
(Mazes) 9 10 
67 
56 
108 
107 


PERFORMANCE TESTS Raw 


Score 


61 
51 
101 
100 


Sum of Performance Tests 
Prorated Scaled Score 
Performance IQ 

Full Seale IQ 








THE WECHSLER-BELLEVUE TEST 


SUMMARY 


’ This study has attempted to document 
the following three points: 

1. Wechsler has provided clinical 
psychologists with another, val- 
uable psychometric instrument 
by the downward extension and 
restandardization for children of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, 
Form Il. The new test is called 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children. 

. In discarding the MA concept 
Wechsler has discarded more 
than he has provided an ade- 
quate substitute for. Neverthe- 
less, MA scores can be accurately 
and validly calculated for the 
WISC between the 5 year and 
the 15 year levels. 

Because of the coarseness of 
scaling in certain cases the care- 
ful psychometrist must some- 
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times interpolate between ad- 
jacent scoring tables in caleulat- 
ing Wechsler deviation 1Q’s for 
this test. 
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THE WECHSLER-BELLEVUE TEST AND THE DIAGNOSIS OF 
PSYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY 


MILTON 


S. 


GURVITZ 


Hillside Hospital, Belle rose, N. y 


PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study is to in- 
vestigate the existence of a psychometric 
pattern for adult, white, male psycho- 
paths resident in a penitentiary on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue test. The present 
study is limited to white males because 
the psychometric pattern of the female 
psychopath may differ and psychopaths 
of other races may introduce additional 
variables due to their unequal social 
status in our culture. The age of the 
population will be restricted to the age 
range of 19 to 35 since it is between these 
ages that the clinical picture of psycho- 
pathy reaches its sharpest focus and 
greatest incidence, and because the 
Wechsler-Bellevue utilizes that portion 
of the standardizing population that lies 
between the ages of 20 to 34 to weight 
the subtests. The intelligence range will 


be restricted to I. Q. 80 to 120 since 
above and below these limits the method 
of weighting ‘the subtests and deter- 
mining the 1. Q. allows too great a possi- 
bility for both chance and systematic 


error.“ Other studies exist which have 
set up patterns for psychopaths on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, but clinical use bas 
not confirmed these results in this writ- 
er’s experience. The results of the only 
followup studies to date have been 
negative.®: 1° 


Mrruop 


The experimental population is com- 
posed of 84 white, male inmates of a 
Federal Penitentiary, ranging in age 
from 19 to 35, and with a Wechsler- 
Bellevue I. Q. in the range 80-119. On 
admission they were diagnosed as being 
psychopathic personalities and this diag- 
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nosis was sustained for at least one year. 
In addition to a clinical diagnosis, each 
experimental subject met the extremely 
severe criteria developed by Lindner to 
meet just such an experimental need. 

Control Group I consists of an equal 
number of inmates of the same peni- 
tentiary, diagnosed on their admission 
“Without mental disease’ as the 
result of a detailed case history and clin- 
ical interview, and who manifested stable 
behavior during the entire period of their 
incarceration. Every member of this 
group was a first offender. As both the 
Experimental Group and Control Group 
I are prison groups, it was necessary to 
find another control group that would be 
representative of a larger population 
than a prison universe in order to evalu- 
ate the applicability of the results to the 
general population. Dr. Wechsler kindly 
made available the standardizing popu- 
lation of his test for this purpose. For 
purposes of conserving space, the Ex- 
perimental Group will be referred to as: 
“xX” Control Group I as: “C!” and 
Control Group IT as: “C*”’. 

The subjects were matched on an in- 
dividual basis for the factors of 


as: 


race, 


MILTON §&. 
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sex, education, I. Q., age, and occupa- 
tional status. All three of the above 
groups are similar in that they are white 
males. For each psychopath, a subject 
was chosen from each of the control 
groups that would closely match him for 
the remaining four factors of age, I. Q., 
education, and occupational status. It 
was not possible to match as rigorously 
with Control Group II as with Control 
Group I since the number of cases avail- 
able to choose from was smaller. Tables 
1 and 2 indicate the closeness with which 
orderly, paired matching was achieved. 
The high correlation coefficients are in 
reality underestimates due to the re- 
stricted range of the population. 


Statistical Treatment Of Data. Means and 
sigmas for all quotient and subtest val- 
ues were calculated. Statistical exam- 
ination for differences between such 
groups as are used in this experiment de- 
pend on the normality of the distribu- 
tion. All of the quotient and subtest dis- 
tributions of the Experimental Group 
were tested fcr normality with the Chi 
square technique. Normally distributed 
groups were compared with the ¢ tech- 


TABLE | 
OcCUPATIONAL Status OF EXPERIMENTAL Group AND Controt Groups I & IT 


Occupational Group 


Inexperienced or student 
Professional 

Farm owners and operators 
Proprietors and managers 
Clerical and sales 
Craftsmen and foremen 
Operatives 

Domestic Service 
Protective Service 

Service Workers 

Farm laborers and foremen 
Laborers except farm and mine 


N 


X 


TABLE 2 
CorRRELATION BETWEEN Groups On Various MatrcHina Factors 


Crite rion 

Wechsler- Bellevue I. Q 
Education 

Age 


X-C; 
95 
95 


S6 


X-C; 
95 
97 
49 


Details of the matching procedure will be found in item 3 of the bibiliography. 
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nique in which the standard error of the 
difference between the means was com- 
puted directly from the intra-pair differ- 
ences so that full account was taken of 
the correlation between the groups. 
Where the divergence from normality 
was significant, it appeared wiser to use 
the Chi square technique to compare 
the two groups. 
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RpsvULts 

Testing of the quotient and subtest 
values for normality revealed that none 
of the quotient values were normally 
distributed, while three were doubtful. 
It then appeared that the wisest pro- 
cedure was to use Chi square with all the 
values and to check those sufficiently 
normally distributed by the ¢ technique. 


TABLE 3 
SIGNIFICANCE Or DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANs For NORMALLY DistripuTED WEcCHSLER-BELLEVUE 
SUBTESTS 


Subtest group D 


2 M 
Information X :C; 
O04 

15 

Arithmetic CC, 14 
; 70 

2 56 

Block Design xX n2 


Digit Symbol 


* 83 degrees of freedom 


TABLE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF WECHSLER-BELLEVUE Cui Sqt 


Criterion Group 


Full Seale I. Q. 


Verbal I. Q. 


Performance I. Q. 


Information 


Comprehension 


Arithmetic 


Digits 


Similarities* 


Degree oj 
treedom Square 


S.D significance® 
nil 
nil 
nil 


nil 
nil 
nil 


nil 
nil 
nil 


nil 
nil 
nil 


t 


ARE DisTRIBUTION 


Chi Significance 


ag 
ag 
Os 


70-80 
SO-- 90 
ag 


70 sS0 
70-80 
“> 70 


OO 45 
SS 
i 


SO 0) 
70-80 
Oo 


oo 
“wo 
20 
w) 
70 S80 
HO. .70 


W- OO 
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TABLE 4 (CONCLUDED) 
SIGNIFICANCE OF WECHSLER-BELLEVUE Cut SQuaRE DISTRIBUTION 


Criterion Grouw 


Picture Completion 


X 
X 
C 


Picture Arrangement 


Object Assembly 


Block Design 


] Vigit Symbol 


1°:C 


Degre e€ of 
freedom 


Chi 
Square 


Significance 


.04 98 
.10 95 
.22 .380-. 


bob 


~ 


~ 


.50—. 
85 
.30-. 


wt 


bob 


~ 


.70-. 
.20-.: 
.00-. 


ob 


bot 


.20-. 
.50-. 
.50-. 


bo bo bo 


.20-.% 
40 


.95-.98 


tot 


* Only about a third of Wechsler’s population had this subtest. 


When tested by both the Chi Square 
and ¢ techniques, none of the groups 
showed any differences of significance on 
either the quotient values of the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue or its subtests. It must be 
concluded, therefore, that when the fact- 
ors of sex, race, age, 1. Q., education, 
and occupational status are held con- 
stant that: 


1. There is no characteristic pattern 

for this group of psychopaths on 
the Wechsler- Bellevue Test. 
The test patterns of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue for adult psychopaths 
and adult ‘normal’ prisoners ap- 
pears to be identical to a group of 
randomly subjects who 
were used to standardize the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue Test 


selected 


The negative conclusions of this study 
regarding a psychopathic pattern on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue test are in agreement 
with the evaluative studies of Strother® 
and Van Vorst®”. These conclusions are 
in sharp disagreement with the conelu- 
sionsof Wechsler,“? Levi and Sehafer,@ 
As both Wechsler and Schafer derived 
their psychopathic patterns on the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue from clinical experience 
with adolescents, it is not possible to 
subject the basis of their conclusions to 


scrutiny, but it would appear that the 
extension of these patterns to adults 
does not appear valid. This would apply 
equally as well to Levi’s conclusions al- 
though he did not claim them to be ap- 
plicable to adults. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to dis- 
cover whether there is a psychometric 
pattern for adult, white, male psycho- 
pathic personalities on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue test. The personnel consisted 
of three groups of 84 subjects: a psycho- 
pathic prison group; a control group of 
normal prisoners from the same institu- 
tion; and a control group from the 
Wechsler-Bellevue standardizing popu- 
lation. The groups were equated for the 
factors of age, education, I. Q., econ- 
omic status, race and sex. Quotient and 
subtest distributions were tested for 
normality of distribution, with only a 
minority proving to be normally dis- 
tributed. Significant differences  be- 
tween groups on the various subtest and 
quotient values. were calculated by Chi 
square for all of the values and ¢ was also 
employed for those normally distributed. 
No characteristic pattern for psycho- 
paths was found and the patterns pro- 
posed by Levi, Wechsler and Schafer 
were not found to be applicable to adults. 
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A STUDY OF THE DIFFERENTIAL RESPONSES ON THE VOCABULARY 
SUB-TEST OF THE WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN 


CHALMERS L. STACEY 


Syracuse 


“. PROBLEM 


Gerstein’? has suggested the value of 
placing more emphasis on the relation- 
ship between the use of language and the 
underlying cognitive process. That is, 
instead of merely determining whether 
a definition of a word given on a vocabu- 
lary test is. correct incorrect, one 
should, in addition, endeavor to differ- 
entiate the type of definition credited as 
correct. Differential patterns of response 
to intelligence tests have been investi- 
gated extensively in the hope that these 
patterns might aid in the diagnosis of 
functional and mental disturbances. 
Gerstein suggests that these differertial 
patterns might emerge in ‘responses to 
items on a vocabulary test, e.g. the vo- 
cabulary section of the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Seale for Children. 

teichard, Schneider, and Rapaport 
using the Goldstein-Weigl’ Color Sorting 
Test as an. instrument to study concept 
formation in children, coneluded that 
three methods of forming concepts exist: 
(a) the coneretistic, (b) the functional, 
and (ec) the conceptual. Gerstein 
sumed that the same three methods used 


or 


as- 


AND BERNARD PORTNOY 


University 


in solving a performance problem may 
be used in classifying definitional levels 
produced by. verbal stimuli, and 
gested the following classification: 
the concretistic or deseriptive 


Sug- 

(a) 
method, 
which is considered the most primitive 
level of verbahzed definitions, e.g. An 
apple ts red.’’, (b) the functional or usage 
method which is a more complex method 
of verbalzation, e.g. ** A bieyele is some- 
thing you ride.”’, (¢) the categorical or 
conceptual method which represents an 
abstract method of definition. This type 


of definition is considered more complex 
than the preceeding two, e.g. ““A donkey 
is an animal.’ It is the aim of this paper 
to test the above hypothesis 


Merruop 


Two groups of children were used as 
subjects. One group was classified as 
mental defective and the other border- 
line, according to the Weehsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children. Their charact- 
eristics can be seen in table I. The re- 
sponses of each child to the words in the 
vocabulary section of the Wechsler In- 


telligence Seale for Children were re- 
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Taste I. 


PERFORMANCE OF BORDERLINE AND Menta Derective SUBJECTS 


STACEY AND BERNARD PORTNOY 


On W.I.58. C. 


(in years) 


Chronological Age | Verbal Quotient 


Mean | S.D. 

MENTAL 

DEFECTIVE 
(1.Q. 50-65) 


2.53 


BORDERLINE 
(1.Q. 66-79 


corded verbatim. Each response was 
entered on a chart under the appropriate 
category, the descriptive, the functional, 
and the categorical. Only nouns were 
used. The total number of words in each 
category was computed. The proportion 
of each type of response (descriptive, 
functional, and categorical) to the total 
number of responses was then calculated 
for each of the two groups. Critical 
ratios were computed between the three 
pairs of proportions. The results are pre- 
sented in table II. 


TABLe IT. 


Tue W 


Mental Defective 


Category 
Descriptive 10 054 


SO7 


Functional 


Categorical 049 


1X YPAI F 


RESULTS 

The proportions of descriptive re- 
sponses made by the two groups 
were significantly different at the 
one percent level. The Borderline 
group gave a significantly greater 
number of descriptive responses, 
The proportion of functional re- 
sponses in the two groups were signi- 
ficantly different at the one percent 
level. There were more functional 
responses in the mental defective 
group. 


Mean | S.D. 


60.96 


Frequency | Proportions | Frequency 


Performance 
Quotient 


Total 1.Q. 


Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
| 


3. No significant difference was found 
for the categorical responses (p =.85) 
although the tendency for the Bord- 
erline group to give a greater num- 
ber of categorical responses was 
present. 

SUMMARY 
The responses of two groups of child- 
ren, one mentally defective and one 

Borderline, were analysed in terms of 

total 1.Q. on the Wechsler Intelligence 

Scale for Children, and as to the pro- 


FREQUENCY AND Proportion oF LEVELS OF RESPONSE TO VOCABULARY SECTION OF 
¥ ie. G 


Borderline 
= — Diff in 
Proportions 


144 


24 


portion of their vocabulary response 
that fell into the descriptive, functional, 
or categorical categories. Contrary to 
what was expected, a significantly great- 
er proportion of descriptive responses 
were found to occur in the Borderline 
group than in the mental defective, and 
a significantly greater proportion of 
functional responses were found to occur 
in the mental defective group than in the 
borderline group. Whether this result is 
restricted to our sample remains to be 
seen. However, the results do leave in 
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doubt the fact that the functional re- 
sponse is of a higher level than the de- 
scriptive. Further study is necessary 
to make these findings conclusive. 
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REPORT ON A METHOD OF PREDICTING SUCCESS IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


THEODORE H. 


The Pennsylvania State 


INTRODUCTION 
Only recently has widespread interest 
in the objective evaluation of thera- 
peutic processes arisen. A process des- 
cribing the nature of nondirective psy 
chotherapy was reported in 1945 by 


Snyder™, The course of therapy was des- 
cribed in terms of the verbalizations of 
both the client and the counselor, using a 


system of response categories in the 
description. In 1947, Dollard and Mow- 
rer” described a method by which client 
statements made during the course of 
therapy are classified forthe calculation 
of a “‘discomfort-relief quotient”? (DRQ) 
which seemed useful in describing ther- 
apy progress. Raimy, in 1948, reported 
the development of a “‘ positive-negative- 
ambivalent quotient” (PNAvQ), ac- 
complishing a purpose similar to that of 
the DRQ. In a later publication, Kauff- 
manand Raimy“? reported research indi- 

TABLE 1. 


CLIENT Responst 


tesponse Category 


Positive Attitude Toward the Seif 
Ambivalent Attitude Toward the Self 


Negative Attitude Toward the Self... 


Positive Attitude Toward the Counselor. 


Ambivalent Attitude Toward the 


Positive Attitude Toward Others 


Ambivalent Attitude Toward Others 


Negative Attituce Toward Others 


Miscellaneous. . 


CATEGORIES 


Counselor. 
Negative Attitude Toward the Counselor. 


BLAU 


Colle ge 


eating that the “DRQ” and “PNAvQ” 
were highly similar in nature and pur- 
pose. 

With the establishment of high relia- 
bility in response classification by Sny- 
der™ and later by Seeman™ and others, 
the possibility that statements made by 
the client during the first interview of 
therapy might be indicative of success 
in therapy was suggested. In order to 
investigate the value of the first inter- 
view for the prediction of therapeutic 
success, a preliminary research was und- 
dertaken. 


PROCEDURE 
Ten of Snyder’s® categories were con- 
sidered as the best available method for 
the classification of client statements in 
therapy interviews. Table 1 lists the 
response categories and their abbrevia- 


‘tions. 


‘ND Tuer ABBREVIATIONS 


AbbreViation 


PAS 
Aims 
NAS 


PAC 
Arm( 
NAC 


PAO 
AmO 
NAO 


M 
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Seven completed cases of personality 
adjustment problems from the files of 
the Psychological Clinic of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College were selected as the 
experimental sample for this study. All 
eases had been treated according to non- 
directive procedures. The number of 
interviews in each case ranged from two 
to eighteen, with an average of six inter- 
views per case. The verbatim typed 
transcriptions of the first interview of 
each case were obtained from electrical 
recordings of these interviews. The client 
statements were classified in terms of 
the categories listed in Table 1. Each 
client statement was assigned a “val- 
ence” and a “‘direction’”’ according to the 
following criteria (abbreviated for this 
report): 


Valence. Valence is defined as the 
value or attitude of acceptability 
placed on anything by the client in his 
verbalizations. The following arbi- 
trary valences are considered in this 
study: 


1. Positive. A positive valence is de- 
fined as a value of ‘‘good”’ or ‘“‘ac- 
ceptable” expressed by.the client 
in connection with any directed 
statement. 

Ambivalent. An ambivalent valence 
is defined as the co-existance of a 
positive and a negative valence in 
connection with any directed state- 
ment. Client statements of conflict 
situations are classified under this 
category. 

Negative. A negative valence is de- 
fined as a value of “bad” or “non- 
acceptable” expressed by the client 
in connection with any directed 
statement. It is the opposite of the 
positive valence. 


Direction. Direction is defined as the 
object toward which the client ex- 
presses his valenced statements. The 
following directions are considered in 
this study: 


lL. Self. \ client statement is. self- 
clires ted when the chent verbalizes 
anything in which he is the recip 
ient of a valence. Verbalization of 
the problem is to be considered a 
self-reference unless specifically di- 


rected toward the counselor or 
others. 

Counselor. A client statement is 
counselor-directed whenever the 
statement is valenced, and primar- 
ily concerns the counselor, counsel- 
ing, or the counseling situation. 
Others. A client statement is other- 
directed whenever the statement is 
valenced, and primarily concerns 
anyone or anything other than the 
self or the counselor. 


Miscellaneous. This category is re- 


served for client statements which 
evidence no valence, for example: 


Client: Today is January the twen- 
ty-third. 


A client statement, or response, is de- 
fined as all words spoken by the client 
between any two consecutive counselor 
statements. The counselor statement 
immediately preceding any ¢lient state- 
ment must be considered in the classi- 
fication of that client statement. 

A partial check on the reliability of 
the experimenter’s classifications was 


, taken in this preliminary study. Ten 


days after the original classifications 
were made, the client statements (a total 
of 407) in the seven first interviews were 
re-clussified, with no reference to the 
original classifications. It was found that 
the two groups of classifications were 
95°, in agreement. This figure is prob- 
ably weighted positively because of 
practice effect, short time interval be- 
tween rating sessions, and the single- 
judge factor. 

Each case was rated for “‘suecess” by 
the original counselor after re-reading his 
owl case summary. A rating scale of 
“therapy success’, as developed by an 
organized research group made up of 
eight candidates for the Ph.D. in clinieal 
psychology, was used in the evaluation of 
each case. As a result of these ratings, 
each case was assigned a ‘success value” 
In order to estimate the reliability of this 
rating technique, the counselors re-rated 
their cases approximately four weeks 
after the original evaluation, using 
identical procedures. Using an un- 
grouped data formula, the first and 
second ratings were compared, the re- 
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sulting coefficient of correlation being 
.94, which is significant below the 0.01 
level of confidence. This reliability co- 
efficient must be viewed with the same 
caution applicable to the above classifi- 
cation data. 

After considerable review of the litera- 
ture, a theoretical basis for the prediction 
of success in psychotherapy was formu- 
lated as follows: 


1. It is proposed that the self categor- 
ies of client statements in the first 
interview of psychotherapy are pre- 
dictors of therapy success. 


2. It is further proposed that valenced 
self statements are measures of be- 
havior acceptabilty habits, positive 
valences indicating accepted behavior 
habits, negative valences indicating 
non-accepted behavior habits, and 
ambivalent valences indicating be- 
havior habits in the process of valence 
conflict or change. 


3. On the basis of the “self concept” 
as developed by Raimy™ and the pre- 
ceding premises, it would be expected 
that the greater the number of posi- 
tively-valenced (PAS) and ambival- 
ently-valenced (AmS), and the fewer 
the number of negatively-valenced 
(NAS) self statements present in the 
first interview of psychotherapy, the 
higher will be the prediction for ther- 
apy success. 


In order to test the preceding assump- 
tions on the data in this study, the fol- 
lowing formula was derived: 


PI=PAS% + AmS% —- NAS% 


where PI stands for “ predictive index’’. 


TABLE 2. 
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RESULTS 


The single classification categories, as 
listed in Table 1, were tabulated for each 
first interview in the cases sampled. In 
pach case, the tabulated classification 
categories were converted to percentage 
of total client statements for the parti- 
cular interview in order to equate the 
interviews for the number of client state- 
ments per interview. 

Applying the above formula, a pre- 
dictive index was obtained from the first 
interview of each case. These indices, as 
well as success values for each case, may 
be seen in Table 2. 

The predictive indices were correlated 
against success values using an un- 
grouped data formula for r. The result- 
ing coefficient of correlation was found 
to be .90, which is significant below the 
0.01 level of confidence. 


SUMMARY 


1. The classification of client state- 
ments in the first interviews of seven 
personality adjustment cases was in- 
vestigated as a method of predicting the 
success of nondirective psychotherapy. 

2. On the basis of previous research in 
the process of psychotherapy, a formula 
for the prediction of success in therapy 
was derived. This formula was tested 
against the cases sampled with a result- 
ing coefficient of correlation of .90 be- 
tween the prediction formula values and 
ratings of therapy success. 

3. Since this investigation involved*a 
very limited experimental sample, the 
results must be considered as merely in- 
dicative of the value of the prediction 


PREDICTIVE INDICES OBTAINED FROM First INTERVIEWS AND 


Success VALvEs ror Eacu 


Case number 


Predictive index 


21 15 
4 21 
10 17 


Success value 


1] 34 
10 31 
0 23 
6 LS 
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formula. A research project involving a 
larger case sample and more adequate 
controls is now being planned in order 
to further test the hypotheses developed 
in the present investigation. 
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THE ROSENZWEIG PICTURE- 
FRUSTRATION 


STUDY 


SPACHE 


Chappaqua, N.Y. 


Use of the children’s edition of the 
Rosenzweig Picture - Frustration Study 
has led to the formulation of a technic to 
permit the examiner to differentiate be- 
tween the child’s reaction to frustration 
in child-child and adult-child relation- 
ships. Described briefly, the P-F study 
is a series of 24 cartoon-like pictures de- 
picting conflict between children or be- 
tween children and adults. Response is 
secured by asking the child to supply the 
probable remarks of one of the figures in 
each conflict situation. 

As scored according to Rosenzweig’s 
instructions™, the direction as well as the 
type of aggressiveness of the respondent 
is evaluated. Three scores are distin- 
guished under direction of aggressive- 
ness: extrapunitiveness (i), in which 
aggression is directed outwardly onto 
the environment; intropunitiveness (I), 
in which it is turned back upon self, as in 
accepting blame; and impunitiveness 
(M), in which aggressive action is avoid- 
ed by minimizing or ignoring the frus- 
tration. The type of reaction also in- 
volves three scores: obstacle dominance 
(O-D), in which the incident causing the 
frustration is emphasized; ego defense 
(E-D), in which the personalities of the 
individuals involved in the conflict are 
stressed; and need-persistance (N-P), 
in which the solution of the problem is 
given paramount importance. In addi- 
tion, a group conformity rating (GCR) 
is obtained in terms of the percent of 


agreement of the individual with the 
modal responses to each item as found in 
Rosenzweig’s standardization data. 

In the present Children’s Form of the 
P-F study, 13 of the pictures represent 
conflict between an adult and a child. 
The remaining eleven involve conflict be- 
tween children. It is true that a general 
concept of the child’s responses to 
frustration and conflict may be obtained 
from his scores on the entire 24, but our 
use of the test in study of the malad- 
justments of elementary-school children 
soon showed that this generalized scor- 
ing technic, failed to differentiate among 
children whose tendencies varied ac- 
cording to the individual with whom 
they were in conflict. Many seriously 
maladjusted children differ consider- 
ably in the nature of their responses to 
the conflict situations with adults from 
their responses to those incidents involv- 
ing other children. 


The description of a particular case 
may serve to illustrate this point. 


B. C. is a nine-year-old, fourth grader of 
average intelligence. His academic achievement 
is poor: his reading, quite retarded despite 
remedial training. His teacher complains of his 
lack of interest and effort; his inability to form 
associations with classmates and his withdrawal 
from all group activities. His play behavior is 
to imagine himself a car and to imitate the 
steering, shifting, backing, ete., constantly. This 
solitary play goes on day after day and enables 
him to avoid close contact with the remainder 
of the class. 
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In preliminary diagnosis, this would 
appear to be a problem of social adjust- 
ment, of withdrawal from unsuccessful 
reality into a fantasy world that supplies 
the needed feelings of success and ac- 
ceptance. In general, the analysis of re- 
sponses to the entire P-F supports this 
impression. His results were: E 56°7; 
I 8°); M 36°,; O-D 10°7; E-D 69%; 
N-P 21°7; GCR 69°°. The only sig- 
nificant trend in his responses was N-P 
—.60. We would interpret these data in 
this fashion: 


On the whole, his responses are quite similar 
to those of children of his age, 7.e., his aggres- 
sive tendencies are expressed in a reasonably 
conventionalized manner (GCR). While the 
outward expression of his aggressiveness (E) 
is high, it is within the normal range for a 
child of his age and he resembles such children 
in the more obvious types of aggressive be- 
havior. Insight into his own contribution to 
conflict, and the ability to accept blame or cen- 
sure (1) are markedly weak. As a result, he is 
sensitive to criticism, defensive and resentful of 
interference by others (k-D) to an abnormal 
degree. His responses to frustration are largely 
direct and personal. He seldom spontaneously 
accepts blame or offers to make amends. When 
directly accused or blamed (as in Rosenzweig’s 
“super ego-blocking”’ situations), he tends to 
come back with vigorous denial or counter ag- 
gressiveness. As the length of his association 
with others increases, there is a tendency for 
him to be less defensive and to seek mutually 
acceptable solutions for conflict. (N-P trend). 


When B. C.’s responses to conflict 
with children or adults are differentiated, 
a clearer and more accurate picture of 
his difficulties is obtained. These re- 
sponses are summarized on the Sup- 
plementary Record Blank we have de- 
vised for this purpose (Vig. 1 


Using this approach, the indications, 
in our opinion, are as follows: 


In dealing with adults, B. C. is quite differ- 
ent than most children of bis age. He is mark- 
edly more aggress'e, resistant and defensive. 
He is critical of auult interference and sensitive 
to personal affront He has little understand- 
ing of part in these conflicts and re- 
sponds to adult censure with denial and resent- 
ment. Thus he may fail to respond to attempts 
to motivate him or to function at the level of 
which he 1s capable > academically speaking. On 
the whole, his responses differ seriously from 
the conventional pattern of the average child in 
his dealings with adults. 


his own 


other children, B. C.’s atti- 
repressed and conventional- 
He is significantly less outspokenly ag- 


In dealing with 
tudes are strongly 
ized. 
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gressive than the average child of his age. He 
exercises considerable — self-restraint, avoids 
conflict by peace-making attempts and by gloss- 
ing over or ignoring the aggressions of others. 
Thus his adjustment is largely an adaptive one 
involving little or no active effort on his part. 
There are, however, favorable trends toward 
greater aggressiveness or self-assertiveness, and 
toward more active seeking of solutions to 
situations of conflict. 


It is apparent from these analyses 
that the two approaches to the scoring of 
B. C.’s. responses yield several signifi- 
cantly different interpretations. We find, 
for example, that the degree of conven- 
tionalization of responses is excessive 
and adjustive with children, but much 
less with adults, rather than being similar 
to the average child as indicated in the 
entire P-F. His outward and obvious 
expressions of aggressiveness are directed 
largely toward adults, as are his defen- 
siveness, sensitivity and resistance. To 
ward children he is adjustive, severely 
repressed, and his social role is largely a 
negative one. These are significant and 
accurate insights which we would not 
have gained without the detailed an- 
alysis of his responses. Rather than 
appearing as a reasonably well-adjusted 
child except for his lack of insight and 
defensiveness, B. C. is now seen as badly 
adjusted to both children and adults 
with opposite tendencies in each type of 
situation. The detailed analysis also 
gives an insight into his lack of academic 
progress and into his solitary play habits. 

We realize that the method of com- 
paring the child’s responses with the 
modal answers is crude and that there 
are no normative data available for 
comparing the GCR’s in the two situa- 
tions. But despite these handicaps, the 
Supplementary Record Blank is an aid 
to more careful analysis and under- 
standing of the child’s responses to 
frustration and conflict. As we have 
tried to show in the case study, children 
present different facets of their person- 
alities in their dealings with their peers 
and with adults. The original method 
of scoring the test as an entire unit tends 
to conceal these differences. We have 
found the more detailed analysis is more 
accurate and insightful with those child- 
ren Who differ in their adjustment in 
these distinct milieus. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY RECORD BLANK—CHILDREN’S FORM 
ROSENZWEIG P-F STUDY 

GEORGE SpaAcuE, One Salem Road, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

For analysis of situations involving adult-child and child-child conflicts. 


of adult-child conflict for which modal responses are given below. 
items depicting child-child conflict under profile. 


Inter scores on items 
Summarize these and the eleven 


| ees ae a —_Date 


SSE Dae Age Nine___ 
O-D 





oh 





6 (2) 
416(1) 


0 4(1) 


112 
0-2 











The A-C and C-C columns indicate the range 
of modal or expected answers in Adult-Child and 
Child-Child situations. They are the sums of 
the modal responses and the alternate answers 
in the parentheses. 


‘ 


Trends 


None 


(M-.33) E—.33 


——— <_— 


None 


(M-— .50) " (M 


._- 





N.P. — .50 
po eran 





7/13 =54% GCR in Adult--Child 
9.5/11 =86% GCR in Child—Child 
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A COMPARISON OF TWO METHODS OF ADMINISTERING THE DIGIT 
SPAN TEST 
RICHARD L. NEWTON 


University of Pittsburgh 


PROBLEM 


For many years the digit span test has 
been used as one of the items included 
in intelligence tests, namely as a measure 
of the memory span. The two leading 
individual intelligence tests in general 
use at the present time, the Revised 
Stanford Binet Tests of Intelligence“ 
and the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult In- 
telligence Scale, use the digit span test 
for this purpose. 

Concerning the administration of the 
digit span test, Terman and Merrill 
®  p. 79 state,“ Pronounce the digits dis- 
tinctly and with perfectly uniform em- 
phasis at the rate of one per second.” 
Wechsler“, p. 176 gives these instruc- 
tions, ‘‘ Read digits at the rate of one per 
second.”’ It will be noted that Wechsler 
makes no. stipulation concerning the 
emphasis to be given in administering 
the series. Neither manual of the two 
scales makes any statement concerning 
emphasis in the administration process 
used in standardizing the tests. 

It was discovered that in clinical use 
there are two major methods of admin- 
istration in reference to the emphasis 
given the last digit of each series in a 
digit span test. Some examiners feel that 
the pitch of the voice should be held 
constant throughout the series of digits. 
Other examiners feel that the pitch of 
the voice should be lowered on the last 
digit of a series thus signifying to the 
subject that he may begin immediately 
to repeat the series. The purpose of this 
study is to conduct a controlled experi- 
ment to ascertain whether the method 
of administration alters significantly 
the results obtained on digit span tests. 


Mertrnop 
The Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelli- 


gence Scale Form I was administered to 
twenty-eight patients at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in Aspinwall, 
Pennsylvania. All of the patients used 
in the study were referred to the psycho- 
logical service for diagnostic testing. It is 
assumed that these twenty-eight patients 
are a fairly representative and random 
sample of the psychiatric patients at the 
hospital in that they were selected con- 
secutively as they were referred for psy 
chological testing. It must be noted 
that severely disturbed psychotic pa- 
tients are not usually subjected to psy- 
chological testing and none were in- 
cluded in the present sample. 

The Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale, Form 1“ was administered to 
each patient with the order of the sub- 
tests being held constant for each pati- 
ent. Also each patient was administered 
an additional digit span test, namely, 
those digit series used in the Babcock- 
Levy Test™®. This was done so that one 
set of digits could be administered with 
the pitch of the voice being lowered on 
the last digit of each series, and the other 
set of digits administered with the pitch 
of the voice being held constant on the 
last digit of each series. Thus results 
were obtained for each patient for each 
method of administration. 

Table I shows the order of presenta- 
tion to four subjects. This order of 
presentation was repeated for the re- 
maining twenty subjects. 

In following the procedure described 
above, certain other variables were con- 
trolled as closely as possible. cach sub- 


TABLE I 


SAMPLE OF COUNTER 


Ist Digit Test 


BALANCED PROCEDURE 


Pitch of V otee 


Usep 


nd Digit Test Pitch of Voice 


Lowered LL 
Constant ae | 

Lowered Web 
Constant WB 


Constant 
Lowered 
Constant 
Lowered 


W-—B refers to the Wechsler-Bellevue digit span test 
** B-L refers to the Babcock-l evy Digit span test 
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ject was given the same instructions con- 
cerning the test. All subjects were tested 
under the same physical conditions and 
in the same room. The same sub-tests 
were administered between the two digit 
span tests for each subject. All of the 
digits were presented at the same rate 
for each patient, and the examiner at- 
tempted to eliminate any uncontrolled 
variation in his method of presentation 
among the patients. Each patient was 
ascertained to have normal auditory 
acuity and no patient had been admin- 
‘istered a Wechsler-Bellevue Test for at 
least one year previous to the present 
testing. The age range for the entire 
group was from 19 to 59. The intelli- 
gence ranged from a Wechsler Bellevue 
I. Q. of 74 to 124. It was found that these 
ranges were fairly evenly distributed 
over the four divisions required by the 
research procedure. 

At” value between the two methods 
of administration for the digit span test 
as a whole (both forward and reversed) 
was computed according to the method 
described by Peters and Van Voorhis™. 
A further breakdown involved comput- 
ing “‘t’’? values by the same method for 
the digits forward and the digits re- 
versed. Another “‘t’”’ value was computed 
to determine the significance of any 
difference’ in difficulty between the two 
different sets of digits used. Each of 
these “‘t’’? values was examined for sig- 
nificance at the one per cent level of 
confidence taking into account the ap- 
propriate degrees of freedom. 

RESULTS 

The “‘t”’ value (3.58)* obtained for the 
digit span test as a whole was significant 
far beyond the one per cent level and in 
the direction indicating that lowering 
the pitch of voice on the last digit of each 
series enables the subject to recall more 
digits correctly. 


The “t’’ value (3.90)* obtained for the 
digits forward was significant far beyond 
the one per cent level and in the direction 
that indicates that lowering the pitch of 
the voice in the last digit of each series 
enables the subject to obtain a much 
better score on digits forward. 

The “t’’ value (1.45)* obtained for the 
digits reversed was not significant. This 
finding would suggest that the method 
of administration does not affect the 
results of the digits reversed in any ap- 
preciable manner. 

The possible effect of a difference in 
difficulty between the two sets of digits 
was cancelled out by the use of the 
counter balanced procedure used in the 
administration. However, it was felt 
that information concerning the diffi- 
culty of the two sets of digits would be 
valuable and interesting. For that 
reason a ‘‘t”’ value (1.21) was computed 
for a difference in difficulty between the 
Wechsler-Bellevue digits and the Bab- 
cock-Levy digits, and was found to be 
not significant at either the one or five 
per cent level of confidence. 

Table I] contains the mean differences, 
standard deviations, standard errors, 
and “t’’ values which show the differ- 
ences resulting from the two methods of 
administration. 


DiscuSsION 


These results indicate that the method 
of administration of digit span tests sig- 
nificantly affects the results on scores 
obtained. Lowering the pitch of the 
voice on the last digit of each series en- 
ables the subject to recall more digits 
than if the pitch of the voice is held con- 
stant. These results pertain only to the 
digits forward, the method of adminis- 
tration not significantly affecting the 
results for the digits reversed. Con- 

*A “t” value of 2.77 is required for significance 
at the one per cent level. 


TaBLe II 
CoMPARISONS OF DIFFERENT METHODS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Test as Whole 


Mean Difference between 

methods bd 
Sigma 1.59 
S. I. of Sigma 31 
“t” value 3.58* 


Digits Forward 


Digits Reversed 
.82 .29 
.09 1.03 
21 .20 
1.45 
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cerning the recall of digits forward it is 
felt that the lower pitch of the voice on 
the last digit is a signal to the subject 
that he may begin immediately to re- 
peat the series and thus no time interval 
ensues before recall. When the pitch of 
the voice is not lowered on the last digit 
of a series, the subject waits for the next 
digit to be given, thus, time elapses be- 
fore active recall begins and this possibly 
interferes with the accuracy of recall. 

It has been ascertained that subjects 
normally de not recallas many digits re- 
versed as are recalled forward, conse- 
quently, fewer series of digits are nec- 
essary to ascertain the maximum level 
of accurate recall for digits reversed. 
It may be that these shorter series (rela- 
tive to each subject’s performance on 
digits forward) are not affected by the 
time lapse between the termination of 
administration and the beginning of re- 
sponse. In addition, most subjects delay 
their response for a short period in order 
to memorize the series forward before 
attempting to repeat the numbers in re- 
versed order. This usual delay may rule 
out the effect of the time lapse men- 
tioned above and thus also contribute to 
the negative results for digits reversed. 

It is pointed out that such differences 
in raw scores on the digit span test affect 
the weighted scores of the subjects and, 
in turn, affect the intelligence quotients of 
the subjects in varying degrees depend- 
ing upon their age and intelligence level. 

The results of this study can best be 
illustrated by their application to the 
intelligence quotient values contained in 
the tables cited by Wechsler™ and Ter- 
man and Merrill Table 47 in Wech- 
sler, p. 228 is a table of weighted score 
values derived from the raw score values 
obtained on each of the sub-tests. Exam- 
ination of this table reveals that a differ- 
ence of one point in raw score for the 
digit span test produces a difference of 
at least one and frequently two points 
in the weighted score. Since the present 
study reports a mean difference of 1.11 
points in raw score due to different meth- 
ods of administration of the digit span 
test, it is evident that such a difference 
can affect a subject’s weighted score by 
atleast two points. Wechsler’s™, pp. 239- 


246 table of verbal intelligence quotients 
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shows that two points in weighted score 
can affect the intelligence quotient by 
four points depending upon the age of 
the subject and his total weighted score. 
The minimum effect of two weighted 
score points is two intelligence quotient 
points, again depending upon the ag¢ and 
intellectual level of the subject. 

In the Revised: Stanford Binet ' Test 
of Intelligence, a difference in recall of 
one digit can result in either success or 
failure of that test item at any year level. 
In accord with the scoring procedures 
of the Revised Stanford Binet, each test 
counts as one month of mental age credit 
from years two to five, two months credit 
from years six to fourteen, two months 
credit at the Average Adult Level, four 
months credit at the Superior Adult 
Level I, five months credit at Superior 
Adult Level LI, and six months credit 
at Superior Adult Level II. From the 
Intelligence Quotient Tables cited by 
Terman and Merrill™, p. 414f7 it can be 
shown that these mental age values can 
affect the intelligence quotient by as 
much as four points in each of the levels 
mentioned above. 

This variation of intelligence quotient 
values resulting from different methods 
of administration of digit span tests 
points up the need of a consistent method 
of administration in accord with the 
standardization process which was used 
for every measuring Instrument making 
use of the digit span test. 


SUMMARY 


A comparison of two methods of ad- 
ministration of the digit span test of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Seale, Form I was made using twenty- 
eight hospitalized psychiatric patients 
at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
in Aspinwall, Pa. The following results 
were obtained: 

1. The pitch of the voice on the last 

digit of a series significantly affect- 
ed the results obtained in the sub- 
jects’ score. If the pitch of the voice 
was lowered the subjects recalled 
more digits accurately. 
The pitch of the voice significantly 
affected the digits forward but did 
not have a significant effect upon 
the digits reversed. 
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. There was not a significant differ- 
ence in difficulty between the set of 
digits used by Wechsler and the set 
of digits used by Babcock and 
Levy. 
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A NOTE REGARDING THE SUGGESTED USE OF THE BENDER VISUAL 
MOTOR GESTALT TEST AS A MEASURE OF SCHOOL READINESS 


MARCELLA VIG BALDWIN 


The Bureau for Colored Children 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


INTRODUCTION 

In a recent article in this journal, the 
Harrimans report their investigation of 
the thesis “that a child who is making 
satisfactory progress in reading must be 
at a maturational level whose sensory- 
perceptual-motor activities more closely 
resemble those of adults than they do the 
responses of pre-readers’’: more specif- 
ically, that successful young readers are 
able to reproduce the Bender Visual- 
Motor Gestalt Test figures with an ac- 
curacy more nearly approaching that of 
adults than children who have not yet 
learned to read. In essence, the Harri- 
mans’ investigation was a miniature re- 
petition——miniature in terms both of age 
range studied and number of cases col- 
lected—-of Bender’s own attempt to 
establish norms for these figures so that 
they might serve as a performance test 
of maturational level for children be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 11. The Har- 
rimans’ data consisted of the Visual- 
Motor Gestalt Test productions of two 
groups of children, the first composed 
of nursery-school children whom they 
called “pre-readers”, and the other of 
second-graders known to be making satis- 
factory progress in reading. Their 
findings were consistent with their cx- 
pectations, and agree also with Bender’s 
norms which portray so vividly the 
marked changes in the visual-motor 
gestalt function occurring between 4 
and <i 


Bender has coneluded from her studies 
of sensory aphasia that the visual-motor 
gestalt function is closely associated with 
language ability and suggested therefore 
that observed maturational changes in 
it might be of interest with regafd to the 
development of language itself, particu- 
larly since her researches have shown 
that the age period when children con- 
ventionally are taught to read and write 
coincides with that in which the most 
rapid development of the gestalt function 
is taking place. The Harrimans have 
carried her suggestion farther, conclud- 
ing from their data that the observed 
differences between the gestalt pro- 
ductions of the nursery school children 
and the second graders bear a fairly 
direct relationship to their reading skill 
or lack of it, even stating that perhaps 
the test may be used as a measure of the 
pupil’s readiness to benefit from a 
“normal” curriculum. 

While maturational level of the visual 
motor gestalt function as indicated by 
performance on the Bender may turn 
out to be one index of reading readiness, 
a causal relationship cannot be assumed 
on the basis of the Harriman study. The 
chief novelty of their approach was their 
emphasis on the fact that the younger 
children were not yet reading and that 
that the older ones were doing so. These 
authors, however, neglected to take ac- 
count of the other momentous changes 
in general intellectual and physical de- 
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SUGGBSTED 


velopment taking place between the pre- 
school years and. second grade. Actually, 
on the basis of their data as presented 
there is no ground for assuming any 
closer relationship between the visual- 
motor gestalt function as revealed 
through the Bender and readiness for 
reading than that they are both mani- 
festations of the larger developmental 
process. Their conclusion might, with 
equal logic, have been that because 
children whose hetghts more nearly ap- 
proximate those of adults than of nurs- 
ery school children are found to read, 
height may be taken as an index of the 
likelihood that a child will profit by the 
“normal” curriculum! Some weight 
might have been attached to their con- 
clusions had an actual attempt to teach 
the younger group to read been un- 
successful; a crucial study, however, 
must involve a comparison of the Bend- 
er productions of readers and non- 
readers of similar age and school ex- 
posure.! 

The following clinical observations 
are reported to re-emphasize that the 
prediction of reading aptitude is a com- 
plex matter perhaps never to be achieved 
with precision by any one instrument, 
and also to record a rather dramatic 
‘‘miss’” by the Bender. This last, in- 
significant as it seems taken alone, is the 
type of occurrence with which any ade- 
quate theory must be prepared to cope. 


Cask RePor! 


Nancy and Pamela, two Negro girls, 
sisters, aged 12 and 13 respectively, who 
were wards of a child-placing agency, 
were referred for psychological study 
because of their failure to make an ade- 
quate adjustment in one of a series of 
foster homes. Their histories and the 
test results obtained will not be dis- 
cussed in detail because the point to be 
made is a simple one. Suffice it to say 
that the complaints made by the foster 
parents were of a type frequently heard 
with regard to this group of foster child- 
ren as they approach adolescence: in- 
solence, “stealing’’ of food and small 
change, and general unreliability. 

‘Such a study is now in progress at the Bureau 

for Colored Children. 
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On the 1937 Stanford-Binet, Pamela 
obtained an 1.Q. of 75 (M.A. 10-0) and 
Nancy an I.Q. of 58 (M.A. 7-4). Equally 
striking differences appeared between 
their Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test 
performances, which were in the direec- 
tion one would anticipate. Pamela, who 
found the task an enjoyable one, drew 
neat, logically arranged figures, all of 
which, with one questionable exception, 
would rate at the seven year level or 
above on Bender’s norms.*. Nancy, al- 
though she worked persistently, grum- 
bled over the difficulty of the task and 
recognized the inferior quality of her 
productions but was unable to alter them 
for the better. Only two of her drawings 
could, even by a generous interpretation, 
be rated at the seven year level and three 
were no better than those of a five-year 
old, with the rest scoring at the six year 
level. Her drawings were arranged in a 
very irregular, crowded order. When 
they are analyzed in terms of Hutt’s™ 
categories, they show condensation and 
simplification, difficulty with closure 
effects and with overlapping figures, and 
failures in angulation. None of these 
characteristics appeared clearly in Pam- 
ela’s figures with the exception of one 
case of failure in angulation, something 
that occurred four times among Nancy’s 
drawings.* 

Were one to predict the level of read- 
ing skill likely to be achieved by these 
two girls on the basis of the above test 
results, his estimate probably would be 
that Pamela would have difficulty in 
going beyond the third grade level or 
thereabouts because of her general in- 
tellectual limitations. Although now at 
adolescence she performs adequately on 

‘Bender has noted that there is relatively 
little change in the gestalt figures between 
the ages over seven, the chief addition being 
an improvement in obliquity and am increase 
in the number of combinations, with the re- 
sult that the rating of productions above this 
age level becomes a much more difhieult and 
more subjective matter than at the earlier 
mes, 
‘}emotional and their possible in- 
fluence on the Bender results are being dis- 
regarded here since the case of Pamela may 
be considered as “control; objectively 
considered, both girls had been subjected to 
similar traumata and both were considered 
equally maladjusted by the parents 
and the case worker, 
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the Bender, it would seem unlikely that 
this alone could compensate for her re- 
tardation in other respects. Nancy’s case 
particularly in the light of Harrimans’ 
hypothesis, would seem to be even more 
clear-cut. While it is not uncommon for 
mentally retarded girls of this level to 
handle the mechanics of reading with 
some facility, her 1.Q., coupled with her 
highly immature productions on the 
Bender, would make it seem unlikely 
that she could get much beyond first 
grade material. 

Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs 
were used to determine the reading 
levels actually reached by the two girls. 
Pamela, whb had handled the Bender 
with such ease, was found to be reading at 
the 3.2 Grade Level, which is not incon- 
sistent with the above discussion. Nancy, 
on the other hand, whose Bender re- 
productions were infantile even consider- 
ing her mental age, read at the 3.9 Grade 
Level! They both made similar errors 
of substitution, repetition, etc., on the 
early paragraphs with faulty word an- 
alysis not appearing until Paragraph 5. 
Pamela, as one would expect, compre- 
hended the material better than Nancy; 
she could accurately report on what she 
had read in all the first four paragraphs 
while Nancy began to become confused 
even on the second. It will be noted that 
in this paper “‘reading”’ is being defined 
merely in terms of translating written 
symbols into spoken language, with little 
regard for the degree of understanding 
the translation once made! 


DIscUSSION 


The cases reported above may be con- 
sidered inappropriate for discussion in 
the present context because of their age, 
intellectual limitations and behavioral 
maladjustment. Ina certain broad sense 
it is true that the Bender might have 
been used in a general way to evaluate 
school readiness here: considering her 
1.Q., it seems that although now at 
adolescence Pamela's Bender is of the 
adult type, at the time she entered school 
it may well have been in keeping with 
her mental rather than her chronological 
age level (as noted in an earlier footnote 
the Bender becomes less effective as a 
differentiating device at the later ages). 


s 


Nancy with her severe retardation is not 
even now getting much out of her school 
exposure so the Bender again might be 
said to be consistent with the observed 
facts. Nevertheless, with regard to the 
specific point of reading aptitude, the 
Bender has ‘‘missed”’ here. It is clear 
that an intellectually retarded girl with 
the Bender of a pre-reader has, without 
benefit of special class attendance, been 
able to learn to read as well as her merely 
dull sister who has an adult type of 
Bender. This ‘miss’ is of particular sig- 
nificance with regard to the Harriman 
hypothesis because reading is perhaps 
the core subject in the early grades, and 
of such importance that a child who is 
ready for it can usually fit into the rest 
of the program without too much diffi- 
culty. 

One explanation of such an apparent 
contradiction to the Harriman hypoth- 
esis may be that at later ages (Nancy is 
now 12, remember), other factors may 
come into play to compensate for the 
inadequate visual-motor gestalt function. 
But what are these compensating fact- 
ors? And is it necessary to assume that 
they become effective only at later ages? 

In view of Nancy’s case in which read- 
ing skill of at least third grade level was 
achieved in the absence of adequate 
Bender performance, it would seem 
dubious technique to use this test alone 
as a predictive instrument. Further 
study will be necessary to determine the 
exact extent of its value in this regard, 
but at present it would seem safest to 
use it only in conjunction with tests of 
general ability, and perhaps some test 
of reading aptitude such as Monroe’s® 
which samples a variety of abilities that 
seem likely to contribute to the reading 
process. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. It is pointed out that on the basis 
of the Harriman study of the relation- 
ship between reading skill and Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalt Test performance 
no conclusion can safely be drawn other 
than that both are manifestations of a 
general developmental process. 

2. Two cases of adolescent girls are 
cited in which the considerably more 
retarded sister with an extremely im- 
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mature Bender performance was able to 
achieve a higher score on a reading test 
than her sister whose Bender resembled 
the adult type. This finding suggests the 
necessity of taking account of factors 
which may compensate for an inadequate 
visual-motor gestalt function. 

3. It is suggested, awaiting further 
studies of the relationship between 
Bender performance and reading ability, 
that if it is used at all as a predictive 
instrument with regard to school readin- 
ess this be done only in conjunction with 
other tests. 
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A NOTE ON THE PRESENTATION OF PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


SCORES 


KENNETH H. 


New School for 


With the increasing use of personality 
inventories, and the more frequent pub- 
lication of their scores in connection with 


case studies, a better form for presenting 


these scores may be in order. Take for 
example the Bernreuter Personality In 
ventory. When used before and after 
treatment to show the progress made in 
a case, results such as given in Figure 1 
are likely to be obtained. Now the 
author of the article in which this ex- 
ample appears, conveys in his text the 
information that the subject improved 
in all of the six factors between the two 
testings. Yet the standard form of pre- 
sentation makes this improvement show 
as a decline in four factors, and an in- 
crease in two others. This is not con- 


IVES 


Social Re searcl 


ducive to clarity in the mind of the 
reader. It makes averaging of the re- 
sults of various aspects measured a 
difficult’ operation, and it discourages 
efforts to correlate particular events in 
the interval with the change in scores. 
The following rule is therefore pro- 
posed to clarify and standardize the pre- 
sentation of these All factors 
should be so defined and titled that a 
high score is better than a low score, 
This has as a corrollary that improve- 
ment in each factor brings an increased 
score, declines in any score represent de- 
terioration. This rule rests partly on 
our customary expectation of “the more 
the better’. A more technical basis is 
possible from the field of social case 


scores: 


Ficure | 


BERNREUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY SCORES OF “ALICE 


ARTHUR W. Foiiow-vup or 
J. CLINIcaAL PsycuHo.. 1945, Vow. 1, p. 154. 


Factor 


BIN 
B2s 
B3I 
B4abD 
FIC 
28 


Neurotic Tendeney (high 

Self sufficiency (high) 

Introversion (high) — Extraversion 
Dominance (high) — Submission 
Confidence in self (low 

Sociability (low) 


+ low score desirable 
* score around 50 most desirable 


4 COUNSELING Case TREATED BY 
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As Given in; COMBS, 
NON-DIRECTIVE Merruop. 


1943 1944 Change 
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work. Here what is accomplished when 
improvement in a client. occurs, often, 
is that the client has been helped to 
acquire new adaptive skills for meeting 
life problems.” The addition of skills or 
‘““assets”’ should logically be reflected by 
an addition to the inventory figure. 
When this rule is applied to the example 
previously given, the results in Figure 2 
are obtained. These have the desired 
advantages. 


submissive person, this same factor 
would not be inverted. This is a change 
in the basis of consistency from the fact- 
or to the case. It makes easier a direct 
reading of diagnostic factors and treat- 
ment needs from the scores as presented. 
The remaining difficulty will probably 
not arise often in practice. It is more 
obscure, and decision on it will prob- 
ably have to await study of a number of 
‘ases in which it occurs. This is the case 
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Tue Scores GIVEN IN FiGurE 1 REARRANGED TO CONFORM TO THE PROCEDURE RECOMMENDED 


Factor 
BIN Stability (Neurotic immunity) 
B3I Eextraversion 
B4D Dominance 
FIC Confidence in self 
B28 Self sufficiency 
F2S Sociability 
Averages: 
All factors 
Factors with most change 
Factors with least change 
I’ factors only 


Three problems arise in the applica- 
tion of this rule. First, where a low 
score was desirable in the original form, 
inversion of the definition must accom- 
pany inversion of the per cent figure. In 
the case of paired items like Dominance- 
Submission, this presents no problem. 
Factors like Neurotic Tendancy are not 
well handled by mere use of a negative. 
Either Neurotic Immunity (an inter- 
esting concept) or Stability-Instability 
must be used here. In a factor where the 
desirable score is around 50°;, and the 
initial score in a case is far to one side of 
this, it must be so presented that the ap- 
propriate factor appears as weak in the 
first table or column. This means that 
in some cases the same paired factor will 
appear in one way, while in other cases 
it will appear the opposite. Thus for a 
domineering person the relevant factor 
(B4D) would be inverted. For an over- 


1943 a Change 


: : 41 
5 4 37 
4 d 37 
0 K 32 

7 15 
27 
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where a factor in which a score of 50°; 
is desirable, moves from one side of this 
mark to the other. If it is far from the 
506, mark at first, and not much on the 
other side at the later time, this is prob- 
ably not serious. But it is not clear how 
to handle it if it moves from far on one 
side to far on the other side, or from 
close on one side to somewhere on the 
other side. These must await further in- 
vestigation. 

The proposed rule and its corrollaries 
can easily be applied to most cases where 
standardized personality inventories are 
used. It results in greater clarity of pre- 
sentation, and ease in using the scores as 
a basis for clinical and other analysis. 
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A NOTE ON T. A. T. ADMINISTRATION 


MARY ALICE WHITE 


AND HANNA SCHREIBER 


New York Hospital - Westchester Division 


In administering the T.A.T. to psy- 
chotic and neurotic patients, we have 
experimented with various ways of ad- 
ministering the pictures in order to pro- 
duce the maximum of cooperation and 
production. We have used the standard 
male or female series (1943 edition) and 
have been disappointed in the meager- 
ness of the stories as well as the patient’s 
resistance to an assigned task. We have 
selected certain pictures for each patient, 
on the basis of their Rorschach interpre- 
tation, which we hoped would clarify 
the dynamics in the particular case. 
Again, we found that adult patients of 
superior intelligence resent the T.A.T. 
as a task of some length which they have 
to complete, and often our purpose 


was defeated by obtaining only brief 
stories or a picture description, and we 
would have to resort to questioning to 
bring out significant material. 


We believe the T.A.T. should be kept 
a projective technique, with a minimum 
of questioning, and no sense of a task 
attached to it. Hospitalized patients 
such as we see respond more easily in an 
informal setting where they can manip- 
ulate the situation to some extent. There- 
fore we have adopted the following 
method of administration. 

1. Pictures 1 and 2 are administered 
first in the usual manner, asking the 
patient ‘to make up a story”’. 

We like these two standard stimuli as a 
basis of comparison. 

2. The remainder of the cards are 
then handed to the patient with these 
instructions: ‘‘Do you want to choose 


those cards you'd like to tell a story 
about’? The patient ordinarily goes 
through the cards at this point, and re- 
jections can be noted with the attending 
remarks. This in itself usually reveals 
some interesting attitudes. If the patient 
asks how many cards he is to choose, he 
is told ‘‘whatever you like’. If the 
patient asks if he could choose none, we 
say “we would like you to choose the 
ones that interest you, but it is up to you 
to decide”. So far, we have not had a 
refusal, whereas we did get refusals and 
partial refusals with the standard meth- 
od. 

We prefer this slightly different tech- 
nique because it is more projective and 
more material is elicited. We also feel 
we learn more about the patient by not- 
ing which cards he chooses. We believe 
there is some diagnostic pattern to the 
choice of cards which may become ap- 
parent as our experience increases. ‘To 
date we notice that male psychopaths 
and alcoholics choose fewer cards (as 
would be expected), and those often 
include the hobo scene (9BM), the 
surgeon (SBM) and son’s farewell (6BM) 
and the “rape’’ scene (13MF). Rejections 
noted most frequently are those cards 
depicting passive sorrow. Usually this 
group makes telling sarcastic remarks 
about the rejected cards. It is possible 
that other diagnostic groups may show 
similar patterns. 

However, the primary advantage of 
this modification is not diagnosis, but 
the increased interpretive richness of the 
data, and we suggest it to other exam- 
iners for their appraisal. 
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Among the advantages of editorial 
positions are the panoramic views and 
previews of the psychological field which 
are afforded to the editorial chair. Not 
only is an editor acquainted with the 
latest research trends months before they 
appear in print, but also one becomes 
aware of who is doing the work and 
where the most advanced centers of 
work are. For what such observations 
may be worth, your editor would like to 
pass along some trends which he has 
sensed in the course of his duties. One 
of the most interesting phenomena has 
been the waxing and waning of the 
prestige and influence of various uni- 
versity departments and training cent- 
ers. In the field of clinical psychology, 
the most healthy leadership and activity 
appears to exist at some of the smaller 
and more recent departments rather 
than in the old-line eastern universities. 
We have been phrticularly impressed by 
the magnitude and vigor of interest in 
the middle and far West as revealed by 
number of contributions and subscrip- 
tions, particularly from student affil- 
iates. In contrast with the vigor of 
clinical psychology in California, some 
of the Kastern departments seem mori- 
bund. We also sense that there are 
marked differences of interests between 
the older and younger generations of 
psychologists. Many of the younger 
workers show a much more intense 
interest in social problems, and in keep- 
ing abreast with every new development 
that do some of their older colleagues. 
There is evidence that many of the older 
workers are almost oblivious of the 
growing importance of clinical psy- 
chology as applied science and are being 
far outdistanced by their students. We 
have reached this conclusion as a result 
of evidence concerning who subseribes 
to journals and has an _ up-to-date 
knowledge of what has appeared. In 
professional fields of all kinds, there is a 
real obligation for the practitioner to 
keep abreast of the recent literature in 
order to be familiar with the latest 
methods of diagnosis and treatment. 


As an editor, we have naturally had 
some interest in finding out just how 
much is actually read and assimilated. 
It is very disheartening to discover that 
there is a lag of from five to ten years 
between the date of publication and the 
time when the material actually becomes 
assimilated. One of the things which we 
would like to see is for the APA-com- 
mittee on training in clinical psychology 
to. make a frank public statement con- 
cerning its findings relating to the qual- 
ity of work being done at various uni- 
versity departments and training cent- 
ers. We venture to predict that the re- 
sults might startle some of the old-line 
universities out of their reactionism and 
lethargy. F.C. T. 


In all seriousness, your editor would 
like to suggest the need for the estab- 
lishment of a society for the advance- 
ment of semantics in professional psy- 
chology. In these days when alphabeti- 
cal designations have received great 
popular acceptance, this’ new project 
might be called GASP (Group for the 
Advancement of Semantics in Psy- 
chology). Although professional psy- 
chologists usually attempt to utilize the 
most objective scientific methods, their 
modes of communication and theoretical 
formulations are frequently far from 
scientific. Probably experimental psy- 
chologists come closest to semantic 
validity in their operational definitions 
while some clinical psychologists, with 
their current emphasis on psychoanaly- 
tic, phenomenological and _ projective 
concepts, might be rated at the opposite 
extreme of semantic invalidity because 
of their use of symbolic terms and con- 
cepts many degrees removed from the 
data of psychological science. 
While attending recent psychological 
conventions, your editor has interested 
himself in appraising the semantic -val- 
idity of the statements made by ¢on- 
freres in their scientific papers and dis- 
cussions. Although viewpoints such as 
psychoanalysis currently enjoy great 
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popularity because of being espoused by 
many “authorities” and persons holding 
positions of responsibility and thereby 
lending respectability because of the 
prestige involved, many of their formu- 
lations would have to be rejected if 
serutinized in the cold light of semantic 
and scientific objectivism. It might be 
wise to designate an annual Advance- 
ment of Semantics week, during which 
all of us would do some critical soul- 
searching, checking up on every state- 
ment in order to determine its validity. 
The conscientious utilization of semantic 
devices would automatically result in 
much more efficient and scientific modes 
of communication among psychologists 
and would eliminate much of the seman- 
tic confusion which now exists. In our 
editorial capacity, we have rejected 
many papers for semantic reasons. The 
authors may have understood what they 
were talking about but your poor editor 
did not. Unfortunately, these comments 
apply to the works of many eminent 
psychologists and to many of the cur- 
rently popular concepts of clinical psy- 
chology. In order to qualify as true 


scientists, it is necessary to do more than 
merely join professional associations or 
to pass one’s self off as a teacher of the 


subject. On purely objective grounds, 
many of the current efforts in clinical 
psychology would have to be rejected as 
unscientific. P. WE. 


RESEARCH SUGGESTION: It is surprising 
and perhaps significant that at a time 
when clinical psychologists are invent- 
ing new projective techniques at the rate 
of almost one a day, the oldest projective 
methods have fallen into neglect and 
even disrepute. To us, it has always 
seemed that the validation of the method 
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of dream interpretation was a research 
problem of the highest importance. Why 
is it that psychoanalysts and psychia- 
trists have always attached the greatest 
significance to dream interpretation 
while clinical psychologists have almost 
ignored the method? Perhaps clinical 
psychologists can benefit from transfer 
of training in their experience with 
dream interpretation in applying the re- 
sults to recent projective methods. It is 
now generally accepted that Freud's 
original assumption that a standard sys- 
tem of dream interpretation could be 
used to infer the latent from the mani- 
fest content has not proven valid. Ap- 
parently there is no standard vocabulary 
of dream symbols which has widespread 
validity. Does this same finding apply 
to Rorschach signs? It would be a very 
neat research problem to compare dream 
interpretations with Rorschach and TAT 
results. Three independent examiners 
might make blind analyses of the dreams, 
Rorschach and TAT results of different 
clinical samples of subjects. These blind 
analyses might be statistically analysed 
to discover the correlations between the 
findings. Another interesting problem 
would be to test the validity of the hy- 
pothesis that dreams tend to reflect the 
dominant needs and presses of the sub- 
ject, ie. the predominant emotional 
state whether of fear, anger or sexual 
deprivation. This research would not 
attempt to confirm the validity of 
specific symbolic interpretations but 
would simply seck to identify the basic 
feeling tone or emotional state coloring 
the dream. Jn our own practice, we have 
always placed the greatest emphasis in 
dream interpretation on the effort to 
identify dominant needs and presses. 


PF. C. T. 
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THOMPSON, CLARA. Psychoanalysis: 
Evolution and Development. New 
York: Hermitage, 1950, pp. 252. $3.00 

This short handbook presents one of the 
most authoritative reviews of the histori- 
cal evolution of psychoanalytic theory 
and practice. Dr. Thompson criticizes 
all of the developments in psychoanaly- 
sis very impartially, discriminating valid 
concepts from those which have proven 
unfruitful. Both students and advanced 
workers will profit from the critical 
evaluations which this little book pre- 
sents. 


Hamitron, KenNETH W. Counseling 
the Handicapped in the Rehabilitation 
Process. New York: Ronald, 1950, 
pp. 296. $3.50. 

The author is Associate Professor of 
Social Administration at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. This is an elementary textbook 
in the counseling of the vocationally 
handicapped. The nature and purpose of 
rehabilitation is discussed in three intro- 
ductory chapters. Three chapters dis- 
cuss the nature of the rehabilitation pro- 
cess with emphasis on the elementary 
mechanisms of administration, case find- 
ing, case study, vocational training and 
placement. Five concluding chapters 
deal with problems of developing com- 
munity resources and evaluating the 
results of rehabilitation. 


PEARSON, GERALD H. J. Emotional Dis- 
orders of Children. New York: Norton, 
1949, pp. 368. $5.00. 

Dr. Pearson is Director of the Philadel- 
phia Psychoanalytic Institute and a well 
known psychiatrist. This is a case book 
of child psychiatry which includes con- 
cise discussions of the nature and treat- 
ment of the major behavior disorders of 
children. The viewpoint is primarily 
empirical with relatively few references 
to the recent experimental literature. 


FREEMAN, FRANKS. Theory and Practice 
of Psychological Testing. New York: 
Holt, 1950, pp. 518. $3.50 

Dr. Freeman is Professor of Psychology 

at Cornell University. This is an ele- 


mentary textbook suitable for intro- 
ductory courses in psychological testing 
for all types of personnel having an 
interest in the field. All of the standard 
individual tests are described in sufficient 
detail for the beginning student. The 
viewpoint is thoroughly scientific. 


KKALKMAN, Marion E. Introduction to 
Psychiatric Nursing. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1950, pp. 336. $3.75. 

The author is Director of Nursing and of 

the Illinois School of Psychiatric Nurs- 

ing, Llinois Neuropsychiatric Institute, 

Chicago. This book will be suitable as 

an introductory text for nursing training 

schools. 


BartLey, S. Howarp. Beginning Ex- 
perimental Psychology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1950, pp. 483. $4.25. 


Lawron, GrorGe. How to be Happy 
though Young. New York: Vanguard, 
1949, pp. 300. $3.00. 

From 1939 to 1946, Dr. Lawton wrote a 

series of articles in Scholastic Magazine 

presenting answers to problems of ad- 
olescent adjustment based on unsolicited 
letters received by the magazine. The 

articles have been compiled here in a 

book designed to reach adolescent read- 

ers. 


Luvinson, Horack C. The Science of 
Chance. New York: Rinehart, 1950, 
pp. 348. $2.00. 

Those who are interested in the appli- 
cations of probability theory to games of 
chance will welcome this book which is 
the best we have seen in the field. 


BarTEMEIER, L. H. et al. Third Confer- 
ence on Problems of Infaney and Child- 
hood. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, 1950, pp. 156. 


REIWALD, Paun. Society and its Crim- 
inals. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1950, pp. 315. $4.50. 

The author is reader in criminology in 

the University of Geneva. The book 

consists of a series of essays summarizing 
sociological, psychological, anthropolo- 
gical and psychoanalytic observations. 
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CHRISTENSEN, Harotp T. Marriage 
Analysis. New York: Ronald Press, 
1950, pp. 510. $4.50. 

The author is Chairman of Sociology and 
Professor of Family Life at Purdue Uni- 
versity. This is an elementary textbook 
suitable for courses in marriage and the 
family. While the title suggests an ex- 
perimental or statistical analysis, the 
material consists of a general philosophi- 
eal approach with rather limited refer- 
ence to scientific studies in the field. 


LORAND, SANDOR (Ed.) The Yearbook of 
Psychoanalysis. Vol. V. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1950, 
pp. 317. $7.50. 


KATZ, Davin. Gestalt Psychology. New 
York: Ronald, 1950, pp. 175. $3.00. 
Dr. Robert Tyson has translated this 
reference work by the Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Stockholm. 
First appearing in 1942, it is the most 
authoritative critique of Gestalt psy- 
chology which has appeared in the last 

ten years. 


Lonpon, L. 8. and Caprio, F. 8. Sexual 
Deviations. Washington: Washington 
Institute of Medicine, 1950, pp. 702. 
$10.00. 

This is a casebook of sexual deviations 
by two prominent American psychia- 
trists. Detailed histories are given illus- 
trating the development background of 
all the major types of deviations. The 
viewpoint is psychoanalytic. 


May, Rouwo. 
New York: 


$4.50. 


The Meaning of Anxiety. 
Ronald, 1950, pp. 376. 


Dr. May is a consulting psychologist. 
He has reviewed the principal theories 
with illustrative case studies. 


TERHUNE, Wititam B. (Ed.) 
Wisely and Well. New York: 
1949, pp. 95. $2.00. 

This little book consists of three lectures 
by Douglas A. Thom, Kenneth ke. Appel, 
and Winfred Overholser with an intro- 
duction by Dr. Terhune which were pre- 
sented in 1948 by the Silver Hill Founda- 
tion. The papers discuss mental hygiene 
in childhood, adulthood and later life. 


Living 
Dutton, 
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Bamny, Harotp. The Physiology of 
Thought. New York: William-Fred- 
erick Press, 1949, pp. 314. $3.75. 

Dr. Bailey is a retired physician who 

has apparently interested himself in the 

psychophysiology of thought. Based on 
personal observations and readings, he 
has written a series of essays summiariz- 
ing his opinions. The book is meta- 
physically rather than scientifically 
oriented. The bibliography consists of 
seven references dating back as far as 

James’ Principles of Psychology and 

Ladd’s Physiological Psychology. There 

is no index, 

Wuytr, Lancetor L. The Unitary 
Principle in Physics and. Biology. 
New York: Holt, 1949, pp. 162. $38.50. 

This is an important philosophical con- 

tribution expressing a conviction of the 

unity of nature. This unity is considered 
to reflect a universal form of process 
found in nature. Psychologists inter- 
ested in a general theory of the nature of 
organisms will be interested in com- 
paring this book with Lecky’s Self- 

Consistency theory of personality uni- 

fication. 

FELDENKRAIS, M. 
Behavior. New 
Universities 
$3.75. 

The subtitle of this book is “A Study of 
Anxiety, Sex, Gravitation and Learn- 
ing.” It consists of a collection of 
pseudoscientifice gathering to- 
gether the author’s literary studies, em- 
pirical observations and conjectures on 
the relation between modes of posture 
or muscular movement and mental 
states. 


Body and Mature 
York: International 
Press, 1949, pp. 167. 
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WerirzMan, Exviis and McNamara, 
Warsr, J. Constructing Classroom 
Examinations. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1949, pp. 153. $3.00. 

This is a practical handbook for teachers 

on all levels from elementary through 

university outlining the construction and 
use of achievement tests. 

Moorn, MERRILL. Clinical sonnets. 
New York: Twayne Publishers, 1949. 
pp. 72. $2.50. 

A leading psychiatrist presents effective 

pictures, in verse, of persons and their 

reactions to life. 
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FALL This new textbook presents a new and eclectic 
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CLASSES sch gin and case presentations of aly 
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Research Trends in Clinical Psychology. William Schofield. University of Minnesota 
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The Bender Gestalt Test as a Projective Technique. Julian I. Kitay, Princeton University. . . 

The Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test as a Measure of School Readiness. Mildred Harriman 
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Watson, Washington University School of Medicine 5 

Thematic Apperception Reac tions of Crippled Children. "Daniel C. Broida, 
and William M. Cruickshank, School of Education, Syracuse University. 
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Washington 
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100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. Numerals in chart indicate the numbeg of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = 5. 


Examine “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 
not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 = 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0 x § = §0 lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during 
exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 
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